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| straps to a big log which lay in the chute ready 
| to start on its flying trip toward the river. As 
the log was pushed off the cook sprang upon it 
with a loud cry. There was no stopping the 
log, and the loggers considered the ceok as good 
jas a dead man. It seemed impossible that the 
man could cling on as the log slid around curves 
on its seven-mile journey. There was the 
| danger, too, that the log would roll over and 
INVITATION. | crush the life out of him. 
(Visitors are always welcome at The Com-| In the chance that he might make the ride, 
panion building, and every opportunity is | the loggers telephoned to the mill on the river, 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the telling them to look out for the crazy Swede. 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | The news spread quickly. 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them| A crowd gathered on the bank. Several logs 
through the various departments, and to point | passed, but they bore no passenger, and then at 
out the principal features of interest. As prac-| the brow of the last hill they saw the cook. 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | For an instant the log paused, and then shot 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | down like a cannon-ball, the man’s long yellow 














of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he time-honored custom of Germany, that no 
diplomatist shall be accredited to the country 
from which he has chosen his wife, is disregarded 
in the appointment of Baron Speck von Sternburg 
to represent the empire at Washington during 
the leave of absence—which seems likely to be 
permanent—of Ambassador von Holleben. The 
Baroness Speck was a Miss Langham of Idaho, 
and the United States seems much like home to 
her husband. 
Baron Speck von Sternburg was born in Leeds, 
Engiand, and did not even see Germany until 
he was seven years old. 


intervening heirs, he unexpectedly succeeded to 
the title and estates, and returned to Germany. 
‘The present baron chose diplomacy for his 
career, has served with distinction as secretary 
of the embassy at Washington, and is a personal 
friend of President Roosevelt. 


here is a suggestion, almost a prophecy, of 


spring in the floating paragraphs about that | 


monster wagon recently built for a circus which 
‘‘winters’’ in Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
vehicle is sixty feet long over all, has two 
turntables connected with its axles so that it 
can be steered from front and rear,—like a hook- 
and-ladder truck,—weighs five tons, and will be 
drawn by ten horses. The owners affirm that it 
is the largest circus-wagon ever built. That 
may or may not be true, but at any rate the 
thing is a cheering reminder that warm weather 
will come again in due time, that the circus is 
already beginning to thaw out. 

he hen that laid the golden egg seems to have 

come to life again in York County, Maine. 
A York woman took a half-bushel box of eggs 
to market one day about a month ago, and, on 
the authority of the Boston Transcript, received 
in payment therefor a barrel of flour, a gallon 
of molasses, a dozen cans of corn, five gallons of 
oil, forty-six yards of cotton cloth, two pounds 
of cheese, a pound of mixed candy, a plug of 
tobacco and a yeast-cake. It is reasonable to 
conclude that this woman was a good trader, 
but it is also desirable to remember that her 
transactions were based on valuable collateral. 
The price the storekeeper allowed her for the 


eggs was thirty-eight cents a dozen. 
“Bh a thank-offering for the best Christmas 
trade he ever had,’’ a merchant in 
Shelton, Connecticut, turned over his store for a 
fortnight to the six churches of the town, they 
to take full charge and divide the profits. It 
was planned that attractive young women from 
the churches should make sales, that little girls 
from the Sunday-schools should attend the door 
and run errands, and that the pastors should 
take turns at the cashier’s desk, and the churches 
**expected to make more during the fortnight 
than they would in six months with ordinary 
fairs and sociables.’’ Moreover they would get 
it with less labor. Let it never be forgotten, 


when gibes about church fairs are going round, | 


that the energetic and unselfish women who 
arrange such entertainments work hard enough 
to earn all they get. 


A TERRIBLE RIDE. 


[" the lumbering regions of the West there are 

long water slides or chutes, by means of 
which the logs are transported, often for several 
miles, to railway or river. The ‘‘slide’’ is a 
wooden trough with high sideboards built 
through the forest at an angle of descent suffi- 


ciently great to give the logs easy headway | 


when the water is turned on. Sharp curves 
are avoided as much as possible, as the logs are 
likely to jam. At the necessary turns men 
are stationed to keep the logs moving. On the 
line of the Great Northern Railway, in Snoho- 
mish County, Washington, there is a long and 
steep logging chute. 
of a thrilling adventure, which the New York 
Tribune narrates : 

A Swedish cook at a camp at the head of the 
flume one morning suddenly became insane. 


This chute was the scene | 


| hair streaming in the wind. He was holding 
to the straps for dear life, and he made no 
| sound as the log swept past the group at the end 
| of the chute, and springing into the air like a 
thing of life, made a clean-cut dive into the river. 
| It came to the surface a moment later and rolled 
over once or twice; but its passenger was 
missing. Presently he emerged also, and was 
drawn ashore with a boat-hook. 

For an hour or more he lay like one dead, 
and then gradually came to consciousness and 
strength. He said that he came to himself 
when half-way down the chute ; that he tried to 
jump off, but could not. He did not know how 
he came to be riding the log, and he remembered 
| nothing of that terrible plunge into the river. 

Strange as it may seem, he was uninjured, and 
| after a day or two was as busy over his pots 
and kettles as if nothing had happened. 





His father, the son of | 
a younger son, had been naturalized as a British | 
citizen and had married an Englishwoman; 
but, by the death within two years of all the | 


AFLOAT IN THE FOG. 


A member of the Aero Club of London recently 

made a quiet little balloon trip through an 
| ocean of fog over one hundred miles in extent. 
| Throughout the voyage, says a London cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
| Tribune, he did not have a glimpse of the 
‘earth, a unique experience which appeals to 
the imagination. 

At half past eleven in the morning, without 
companion or assistant, the aeronaut ascended 
from the Crystal Palace in a Gaudron non-diri- 
gible balloon. From that time till three o’clock 
he saw neither earth nor sun. At a speed of 
thirty-two miles an hour he travelled to Corby, 
in Lincolnshire, through a dense fog. 

The depth of the fog was amazing. It was as 
thick at a height of four thousand feet as it was 
at four hundred. Fortunately, it was not too 
dark to read, and there being nothing to do or 
see, the aeronaut made himself as comfortable 
as conditions permitted, and passed the time 
reading. At one o’clock he had a pleasant, if 
lonely, luncheon. 

He says he was not in the least anxious, for, 
thick though the fog was, he knew that he was 
in reality much safer up there than he would 
have been in his motor-car or carriage on terra 
firma. At a height of four thousand feet there 
are no omnibuses with which to collide. 

**By three o’clock,’’ the aeronaut confesses, 
‘the tameness and sameness of that dreary, 
damp expanse of fog began to operate on my 
nerves. I - - to feel bored. I wanted to see 
something. Even a passing bird would have 
seemed a friend. If I had had some one to talk 
with I should have been quite content. For three 
hours and a half I endured this monotony, then 
could bear it no longer. I opened the valve and 
the balloon began gently to glide downward. I 
saw the earth as suddenly as if a curtain had 
been drawn aside. 

“Thad to act me gt to check the descent. 
I threw out one bag of ballast—the only ballast 
I used during the voyage—and called for some 
one to seize the rope. There was not a being in 
sight, and for quite ten minutes I called for 
assistance; at last an astonished countryman 
appeared on the scene, and I landed quite com- 
fortably. A feature of the ay | was the 
small amount of ballast lused. The fog seemed 
to keep the balloon up.’’ 


& & 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR A CRADLE. 


M: Headland, in his account of the ‘‘Chinese 

Heroes’’ of the recent uprising, inciden- 
tally mentions a matter of domestic economy 
which is peculiar to China. The woman who 
practised it reported in its favor that of her ten 
children not one had died in infancy. 


Mrs. Chen was a frugal and prudent house- 
keeper, — saving in the matter of heat. 
On a cold winter’s day, when the foreign 
physician called at the Chen home, she found 
the infant in asand-bag. Inquiring the reason, 
Mrs. Chen explained that sand was much more 
easily kept clean than cloth, and that when the 
sand was well warmed it would retain the heat 
all day, and thus there was no difficulty in 
keeping the infant warm, even in cold weather 
—a matter usually somewhat difficult in a 
Chinese house. She advised all her family to 
bring up their children in a sand-bag. 
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SILENCED HIM. 


| Afnone the spectators at a baseball game was 
| one of the fussy persons who are in the 
|habit of annoying those seated near them by 
making comments and asking questions. 


| **What’s the score now ?’’ he asked for the 
| fourth or fifth time of the man in front of him. 
‘*T welve fifty-nine,’’ answered the other. 

| Presently the bore jeaned forward again. 

| **You’re all wrong,’’ he said. ‘“This gentle- 
| man here says it’s one to one.’’ 

| **Well,’? replied the man in front of him, 
| ‘isn’t that twelve fifty-nine ?’’ 
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100 HIGH-GRADE VISITING CARDS for" gee. 


E. DUNBAR, 12c Pearl Street, BOSTON, 
FU i Ss of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
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styles. Highest } —y id for raw skins. 
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CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Rireet, Boston, Mass. 
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Shorthand, Book- 
kee ing and see. 
raphy in preparation 
for good 


or g 
which may be secured 
by them. For address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With EDISON ELEC. ILL. CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—H. B. TREVITT, Roxbury. Write to Burdett College, 
694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 
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1 Man Who Owns 


his home or has pen to ee 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 


Look for large ad. in Mar. issue. 
We pote f m1 me pi Free. PORTLAND 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered 
write 


us. 
New Booklet Free. 
ag ag tS pane 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grogjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 














CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks , 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. ‘@ 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 
Don’t meget the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 















Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 





Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If. your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 














OME MOTHERS seem to take it for 

granted that babies must have just 

about so many ailments anyway, and there’s 
nothing to do but let them have it out. 

It isn’t so. Nine-tenths of all those ills 
that afflict a baby come from /mproper 
feeding, imperfect digestion, lack of nour- 
ishment, 

Mothers who bring up their babies on 


Ridge’s Food 


know what it is to have well, strong babies 
—a blessed comfort, not a dreadful care. 


TRY IT. 
Sold everywhere. The standby for 30 years. 
Send for Booklet and FREE SAMPLE. 











WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








COSTS NOTHING UNLESS CURED. 


A Fair Offer to All Catarrh Sufferers. 





Leading druggists everywhere are sell- 
ing Hyomei on a plan that has caused 
considerable talk with their customers. 
The plan is different from that followed 
by other remedies, but the remedy itself 
is different also. This treatment for the 
cure of catarrh has such an unusual 
record of cures to its credit that all 
druggists are authorized to refund the 
money if it does not give the desised 
benefit. This is certainly the fairest offer 
possible, and any one who has catarrh 
and does not take advantage of it is doing 
himself or herself an injustice. 

The Hyomei treatment consists of an 
inhaler that can be carried in the vest 
pocket, a medicine dropper and a bottle 
of Hyomei. The complete treatment 
costs but $1.00, and as the inhaler will 
last a lifetime and there is sufficient 
Hyomei for more than a month’s use, the 
medicine is very inexpensive. 

Do not suffer any longer with tickling, 
smarting, irritating, burning, eye-water- 
ing troubles that afflict those who have 
catarrh. Hyomei will cure, but if you 
should not find it adapted to your case, 
your druggist will return your money. 








THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Study Piano Tuning, 
Repairing and Regulating At Home. 


Great demand for Piano Tuners every- 
where. No profession more honorable, 
few more remunerative. Send for Pro- 
spectus giving full particulars. 

THE MUNROE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

OF PIANO TUNING 29 Fall River, Mass. 























Set the quickest way to prove its 
goodness. It is made amid clean 
surroundings, and there is no guess work 
as to its purity. Used by the best 
hotels and restaurants and indorsed by 
leading cooking authorities. 

Chalmers’ goes further and costs less 
than any other. The Standard for 
thirty years. At all Grocers. Try it! 

Valuable booklet, ‘‘ Gelatine 

Dainties,”’ sent free on request. 

JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N. Y. 
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Harry Frost saw stars faint- 
ing away in pearly light 
while he gulped his pannikin of tea. 
**Good-by, men!’’ He sprang n 
from his seat, plucked his enormous snow- 
shoes from their upright stand in snow, 
twitched his long-handled half-ax out of a 
birch stump, and ran so fast in his moccasins 
over the cook’s deep path to the lakeside 
that the end of his red sash and the tassel 
of his capote streamed behind him. 
Beyond the water-hole, on untracked seven- 
feet-deep snow, he cast down the rackets, 
stood on them, thrust his insteps through the 
ready-tied frozen thongs, and, without 
bending to use his hands, secured the snow- 
shoes to his feet by heel-high twists that 
pushed his toes into the toe-straps. 

Away on Lake Gogemic he strode, a 
young, hard six-footer in perfect condition. 
To his men’s experienced ears the rapid 
click-clack of his hickory frames told of a 
pace that not one of them could maintain 
for an hour. 

**Wuh—wah—wuh—wah!’’ and Moise 
imitated fast snow-shoeing with his hands. 
**Hees hurry fas’!’’ 

**Aye. He is no the lad to be late for his 
ain weddin’,’’ said Duncan Forsyth, very 
deliberately. 

**Not if hees catch de train.’’ 

*PDinna fash yersel. The train will no 
be startin’ oot o’ Calibert before five this 
evenin’.”’ 

**Aw, oui, M’sieu Forsyt’, but Calibert 
she’s forty mile to go.’’ 

**A bittock mair, I’m thinkin’. But the 
lad’s steel springs an’ whip-cord—to say 
naught of the engine to his inside.’’ 

Moise stared blankly. ‘‘Hinjin? What 
you mean, M’sieu Forsyt’ ?’’ 

*‘Just precisely the heart of him, man, 
an’ it thumpin’ wi’ love. Did ye never 
feel the like ?’’ 

*‘Me? ‘Twenty-five tahm, mebby! Ba- 
gosh, dass de hinjin for mek man travel 
fas’! Two—t’ree tahm, for sure Ah’ll run 
seexteen mile for spik van hour to ma 
blonde. ’’ 

**Well, hustle now! Down with the tent! 
Get your packs bundled!’’ cried Harry’s 
head chainman, suppressing Moise’s revela- 
tions. He had been left in charge of the 
surveying party, and meant to catch, 
to-morrow evening, the same train that the 
young surveyor was hurrying to catch 
to-day. 

The lake spread before Harry three miles 
of perfect going, for sunny February days 
and clear zero nights cast over it a slight 
crust which crunched pleasantly in yielding 
just enough to give his mesh good grip. 
His heart sang within him, sure of his 
strength, speed and happiness—glad, too, 
that he had pushed the survey to comple- 
tion the day before. 

At the idea of giving the money to Nelly 
for their own little domestic ménage he could 
not stride fast enough to evince his joy. Sing 
he must, and he did, without a singing voice or 
any verse in memory except the great lilting 
refrain of the voyageurs’ chant: 


“ Roulent, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant, ma boule !” 


He trolled itloud. Fleeting echoes, the whole 
lake round, came back and went and came again, 
rejoicing frostily with the sun of morning. 
Beyond the horizon lay a country that Harry 
had never traversed, but through or over every- 
thing he meant to tramp straight as the crow 
flies. 

In the tangle-edge of shadow near the shore 
he consulted his watch. Three miles in half 
an hour! 

“*T can surely do four an hour in the wood- 
land,’’ he reckoned, and went slashing up the 
side-hill. No underbrush obstructed him; 
the younger hardwoods, the smaller firs and the 
moosewood bushes were all alike covered by 
the fathom-deep snow. 

A pair of jays, flitting along his course, 
watched suspiciously the tall two-legged thing, 
so very much alive; but a small, gray, round, 
comrade-like bird deliberately offered him 
encouragement — chick-a-dee-dee! chick-a-dee- 
dee! mysteriously keeping the pace, and insist- 
ing sympathetically, sedately. Harry’s own 
idea that the tiny creature was gravely cheering 
him brought delighted thoughts of Nelly: 

“She is a regular chickadee herself! Soldier 
heart—so brave, so modest, so thoughtful, so 
cordial, so contented, my own Nelly! Chick-a- 
dee-dee! There you are again—Nelly’s very 
voice! No fear about me troubles Nelly! She 
hasn’t had a letter from me for six weeks, but 
She knows I’ll be there on time. I can see 
Nelly’s father stamping about because I didn’t 
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HIS HEART SANG WITHIN HIM, SURE OF 


turn up yesterday; her mother’s nerves are 
fiddle-strings; Brother Jack is hurling epithets 
at me, and Sister Jenny’s as cross as two sticks 
because the dress is ready, and the cake is 
sugared, and nothing is lacking except the 
groom. But Nelly—ho, the chick-a-dee-dee in 
her talks back! I can hear her now: 

‘**Never fear, Harry’s all right. Harry’s 
coming. He has only been delayed. I’m not 
one bit alarmed. Rapids open? Let ’em roar. 
Harry’s safe and sound! Wolves? I’m sorry 
for the wolf that tackles Harry! Snowslides? 
Falling rocks? Be sure they won’t fall on 
Harry! He is coming. Harry couldn’t forget 
the day. If he had the Rockies to cross on foot 
he would be here on time!’ That’s the talk she 
gives them! Roulent, ma boule roulant.” 

He cried aloud on the top of the slope as he 
saw down the other side, far before him, the 
wide beaver-pond about Porcupine Creek, whose 
distance from the starting-place he knew. 

There tamaracks upright, dead, drowned, 
stood melancholy over a thousand acres, their 
unrotted branches and twigs looking the more 
forlorn for a silvering of hoar frost melting in 
the half-high sun. Maultitudinous scales, 
blown from the dark bark or scattered by dint 
of woodpeckers, flecked the snow with brown 
particles which, soaked and softened as the sun 
wheeled over, had yielded of their dye to tinge 
the expanse. 

In the gloom of its boundary crags, mottled in 
granite and snow, but with hemlock in every 
eranny, Harry twisted his feet free of the 
thongs, tied these together, swung the long 
snow-shoes at his back, and ascended by feet, 
knees, elbows, hands, unhesitating, unhalting. 

In a few minutes he was at the top, on 
snow-shoes, again with a wide brilée before 
him, the half-charred trees, mere ‘‘rampikes,’’ 
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HIS STRENGTH, SPEED AND HAPPINESS. 


| all denuded of branches. What luck! Again | 
no obstacles ! 
The sun was high when he made his first 
pause on the edge of a ravine that crossed his 
course. Harry did not like the looks of it. 
Fifteen or twenty feet below the level of his 
moccasins were the tops of spruces and balsams 
that grew in the bottom of the gully. They 
did not appear to be the tips of small trees, yet 
they rose but a few feet from the snow. If they 
were tall trees their submergence meant that a 
gale, blowing across the open brilée, had drifted 
thirty, forty, or even fifty feet of snow into the 
ravine. Had it slumped yet ? 
The jump down did not stay him. But what | 





be to fall, buried in snow, no guessing exactly 
how far. 


deep by stepping on small concealed spruces, 
after heavy snowfalls, and plunging with the | 
slump into the cavity beneath and about 
the branches which, under his added weight, 
had suddenly ceased to sustain the gradual 
accumulation. 

Harry thought of big Jack McMillan, whose | 
body was found last spring in a ravine not many 
miles from Calibert. In the back country the 
accepted theory was that Jack had perished 
because unable to extricate himself from a| 
slump. 

Things looked here as if the slump had 
already occurred. But a general fall of fifteen 
to twenty feet seemed scarcely enough—if the 
ravine were sixty or seventy feet deep, and if it 
had been drifted full. 

Could he not go around? No; the ravine | 





| offer first-rate going. 
He knew the risk, for he had often stumbled | ravine,— Calibert Creek in the bottom,— the 


stretched both ways as far as Harry could see. | 
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Directly opposite him the wall 

shelved and offered an easy way 

out. That might not be elsewhere. 

Time was flying. Risks must be 

2 taken, lest Nelly be put to shame 
and fear on the evening—St. Valentine’s— 
set for their wedding. 

He sprang far out from the sheer edge. 
Fair and flat the great rackets, pressed 
upward to his feet by the resisting air, 
struck the surface. Down! Two feetonly! 

Sixty seconds later he was out of the 
dangerous gully, striding toward Calibert 
as joyfully as ever. Roulent, ma boule 
roulant, en roulant, ma boule ! 

High noon saw him marching among the 
immense red pines of the Kaminnissi forest, 
the click-clack and quick creak of his thongs 
telling the silent aisles of an eager, untired 
stride. There naught except the level 
fathoms of snow lay between the soft carpet 
of yellow needles on the ground and the 
green vault that sprang one hundred and 
twenty feet overhead from pink, scaly 
pillars which rose the height without a 
branch. Harry lunched heartily, while he 
went, on hardtack and little lumps of boiled 
fat pork. Hunger was satisfied, no time 
lost! Roulent, roulant—his quaint grace 
after meat echoed in the far silences. 

One o’clock saw him crashing through a 
cedar swamp ; at half past he was thanking 
fortune that it had been narrow. The he 
saw before him the one obstacle he had 
really dreaded—a windfall! There the 
tornado had made b-y of pines, hemlocks, 
birches, everything! But he could see the 
standing timber at the other side. En 
roulant, ma boule. 

He twisted off his snow-shoes, bore them 
at his back, and with the half-ax ready to 
slash branches or hook to them. sprang to 
struggle with that frightful swaie. It was 
a scramble of long leaps from truu!: to trunk, 
of turning aside to run along this bole 
seeking a better place for juniving to the 
next, of falls and flounderings, sometimes 
of short resort to snow-shoeing, often to 
lifting himself high by his hands, or 
clambering over and through yielding 
thickets of branches on all fours. But two 
o’clock saw him across the low-lying valley 
of the Ou-che-wanning. Plenty of time yet! 

Still, Harry was looking very grave— 
and even worse. Across his forehead was 
a long, red, bleeding scratch, and he could 
feel the lump increasing on his right eye. 
The hurts were nothing in point of pain. 
But a black eye and a plastered brow at his 
wedding! Nelly would be sorry. Con- 
found that windfall! His tumble off the 
pine trunk through the birch branches 
seemed quite inexcusable. 

Quarter past two! Brilée again, the 
Calibert brilée, too! Far away he heard 
the locomotive shrieking as it ran toward 
that temporary terminus. Roulent, rou- 
lant! His half-fear that the train had 

been taken off was gone now. It always waited 
about two hours at Calibert before running 
back. Less than six miles to cover before four 
o’clock! Then twenty-five miles by train, and 
he could easily get ready to be married at eight. 
How Nelly’s face would light up! He had 
forgotten the black eye and the seratched 
forehead. 

Over these burned lands the wind had raged so 
fiercely as to blow all snow from many a table 
rock of the stratification and bare many a rotted 
mound of giant tree-trunk. Drifts as high as 
waves alternated with the exposed patches, 
Over all alike Harry’s great pace bore him to 
the edge of what resembled a wide, white, 


if the surface below were half-supported by | untracked road. 
the branches of firs, nearly all now concealed ? | 
To plump down on or near a hidden top might | little from his course to Calibert. The surface, 


As far as he could see it ran level, diverging but 


unmarred by high drifts or bared rock, seemed to 
But it must signify a 


ravine in which big Jack’s body had been 
found! Harry was in no doubt about that. 

But what was the bottom like? Did high- 
growing spruces and balsams crowd about the 
creek? No tree-tops showed above the surface. 


| If none grew there, the track would surely be 


safe from slumps. If it was liable to slump, 
surely the surface would have sunk before this 
day. It seemed unlikely that crowded tall 
spruces could be hidden there. Bush fires often 
swept ravines as clear as the surrounding plain. 
Harry paused but a few moments in debate. 
Nelly waiting! He must reach Calibert within 
an hour and a half. 

Click-clack-click-clack, crust carrying well, 
twelve strides more. Suddenly the crust cracked, 
slumped—whoosh!—roar! Down, down—feet 
first until they sidled from spruce branches. 

He sprawled lengthwise and was rolled over, 
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the snow-shoes dragging his legs upward, 
smothering in snow, choking, clinging to his 
ax as to a saving branch, splash—into brawling 
water. It swept him, spluttering, coughing, 
ten yards before he gripped a boulder, righted 
himself, stood up—with an appalling vision of 
Nelly waiting in her wedding-dress ! 

Not feeling in immediate danger of death, 
Harry stared about his prison. Overhead was 
a space clear of snow; the open stream seemed 
to have exercised a thawing effect fully fifteen 
feet above its course. Or the tunnel might 
be accounted for by supposing successive 
droppings of snow, always in unstable equi- 
librium by reason of changes of weather, or the 
alternation of day and night. Now masses 
from the sides of the hole he had tumbled 
through were mingling with the creek. Harry 
waded back and looked up the white shaft 
roofed by blue. Sixty feet to the surface! 

“If I could lift myself up by my moccasin 
tops I might get out the way I came in,’ 
Harry said to himself, quite coolly. 

Of course he must get out some way! He 
did not doubt that he could contrive an escape. 
Speedily, too: that was necessary. Nelly could 
not be disappointed on their wedding-day. 
Why, she would surely believe him dead if he 
did not arrive! 

The sprace whose branches had brushed him 
as he fell stood on the very edge of the low bank 
of the creek. Its arms extended to the other 
shore. Tips of its limbs projected into the 
shaft above him. Harry, striking with his 
half-ax, worked toward the trunk. Masses 
of the snow came down over him, but the water 
below swept it away about as fast as it fell. 

After cutting his way to the trunk, he hacked 
through a branch at every stroke, and climbed on 
the stubs, with snow-shoes at nis back. When 
the top began to bend with his weight he thought 
himself within ten feet of the surface. One side 

- of the tree was still mingled with and hidden 
in the drift. He hacked his way round into 
that snow and began battering it down with the 
flat of his rackets, holding them by the heels. 
In this way he hoped to make a footing for snow- 
shoes. Then he could tramp the surrounding 
snow down under him and so get to the surface. 

But suddenly the mass about the spruce 
slumped down. The tree-top, no longer guyed 
by any branches, bent dangerously, and he was 
compelled to clamber down. Now he saw that 
escape by climbing a tree was impossible, since 
none rose above the surface of the delusive, 
drifted, white road. 

Harry, peering about below, studied his pre- 
dicament carefully. Under the lower branches 
of every visible large spruce was a cavity clear 
of snow. There were many small cavities 
between higher layers of branches. In some 
cases trees with interlacing arms fairly bridged 
the creek and upheld the superincumbent drift, 
while between their trunks was the emptiness 
of an irregular arcade. 

Harry could account for all the phenomena, 
because he remembered wel! the long storm of 
sleet which, first of all, had frozen together the 
needles of fir sprays, then joined spray to spray, 
and soldered branch to branch and tree to tree. 
On the sleet-covered places the soft snow had 
soon descended, closing interstices still more. 
Finally had come a long storm of dry snow, 
followed by the three days’ blizzard. 

From the under side of the drift the snow had 
fallen slowly down into the sheltered and almost 
windless ravine. Thus had been created a mass 
apparently solid, but really punctured by innu- 
merable small caves, the whole sustained not so 
much by the trees as by the pillar-and-arch- 
forming qualities of the snow itself. 

It occurred to Harry that he might be able to 
push through to one side of the ravine and climb 
up the rocks there. But he had not gone six 
yards when he perceived how the arcades never 
merged one into another, but were separated 
by walls of snow, not only threatening his 
suffocation by slumping, but also making it 
unlikely that he could find his way back to 
the breathing space above the creek, if once 
he went beyond sound of its rattling. The 
problem of escape seemed beyond solution. 
Harry began to think of poor Nelly listening to 
the tale of himself found as big Jack McMillan 
had been. 

The creek! Its tunnel! 
How far? Where? To near Calibert station. 
Harry took new hope. In the water he strode 
as fast as he could go in that strange white- 
walled dusk—stumbling over boulders, slipping 
on moss, but ever up and away again. Soon, 
looking back, he could see nothing of the clear 
light from the hole his slump had made. Was 
the creek meandering ? 

Its brawling grew louder; the descent grew 
steeper. Next he was walking in a reach not 
broken, but swift and smooth. It deepened to 
his knees. He did not halt. He hearda swirl- 
ing before him, and the white wall became dark. 
Out went his hands. Rock! Oh, roulent ma 
boule! The creek swirled in an angle of the 
ravine wall. He groped upward—a branch! 
Harry tugged and lifted himself, hand over 
hand. The branch felt like tough moosewood, 
but would the roots of the bush hold? If not, 
he must fall backward. But he reached higher 
and gripped rock, his head and shoulders but- 
ting into snow. 

With free arm and ax he slashed for breath. 
The snow fell from about him, slumped down 


That must continue. 


| capote was heavy with water. 
| the garments as he ran, stripped now for the 
’ | race against time through the bleak, gray cold. 
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from above him, fell again beneath him as he 
struggled—the swift water carrying itaway. If 
the wall should continue nearly perpendicular, 
the ever-falling snow would not stay about him. 
He strode upward resolutely. - 

Daylight! Thank God! O Nelly, that was 
near theend! But now—Oh, roulent, roulant! 

But moccasins and stockings—three pairs and 
a toe rag—were a mushy mass. No swift going 
in them. He plumped down on the snow in 
the rays of the sinking sun, took off and wrung 
out his foot-gear. His watch! Quarter past 
three! Five miles to go in forty-five minutes. 
Harry began running. It is not easy on the 
great snow-shoes used in forest work. And he 
was aware of fatigue now. But his strides were 
enormous, each as high as the step between 
hop and jump. Soon he was aware of carrying 
needless weight. He threw down the ax. His 
Off he flung 


A white puff from the locomotive ; he listened 
for the whistle, counting the seconds, estimating 
the distance by the interval between puff and 
sound. Two miles! Two puffs, brakes off! 
Puff — cough — puff —cough—now from the 
smoke-stack. Could the train leave Calibert 
without him? Was not the locomotive merely 


shunting? But the cars all moved with it, 
faster, faster, toward Gatineau. The train was 
certainly departing. 


Harry did not stop for one moment. There 


were chances still. 
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H 
A old and very small for her age. She had 
a little wrinkled face and two almond 
eyes looking out from a shock of black hair that 
never was combed. 

She was only a servant-girl, a little slave, and 
her master did not think it worth while to shave 
her hair as other little Chinese girls were shaved. 
Ah Muie, across the street, was shaved three 
times a year, and a cunning little queue filled 
out with red silk cord hung entrancingly from 
that side of her braid which the barber was 
forbidden to touch. But Ah Fong had no such 
attention. 

Ah Muie wore a wonderful jacket of yellow 
velvet at New-year’s, a cap with strings of pearls 
and glass beads hanging down over the forehead, 
and two long silken streamers behind all covered 
with triangles cut out of looking-glass. Ah 
Muie was a most beautiful sight at New-year’s, 
and quite the envy of Ah Fong’s heart, for 
Ah Fong herself never wore anything but rags, 
even at New-year’s. 

The teacher came to Ah Muie’s house every 
week, and already Ah Muie could read in her 
little red primer and sing whole songs in Eng- 
lish. But the teacher never came to Ah Fong’s 
house, for her master would not allow it. 

Ah Fong and her mistress lived in the attic 
on a back street in Chinatown of New York. 
There was a big dormer-window to the east, 
but the room had once been raided when some 
gamblers had it, and the window had been 
boarded up thereafter. When Ah Fong’s master 
moved in he broke off only two of the boards, 
lest his wife ‘‘see too muchee Melican gal, want 
go down stleet.’’ But through the opening thus 
made Ah Fong peered down into the street 
below, and watched the curious throngs that 
surged back and forth. 

Ah Fong had now been in Chinatown for 





FONG was a Chinese girl, nine years | 





—he knew them both—might see him running. 
He could not shout ; no breath for that remained. 
The train was narrowing fast on a curve; he 
soon saw only a square end with side-blown 
trail of smoke; it vanished in the woods. 
Harry did not let up in his running, but it was 
exceedingly laborious now—the one remaining 
chance of winning seemed so desperately small. 

It was an eleven-mile run to Gogebic. Old 
Bill Flint whistled angrily for brakes. He was 
grumpy, anyway, that evening. So was Peter 
Thorp, conductor. They had not expected 
Harry Frost to miss the last chance of getting 
to his own wedding. He must be dead—sure ! 
The idea that he might be sick never occurred 
to them. What did that pea-soup station agent 
at Gogebic mean by flagging their train when 
there was no passenger on his platform? That 
is how Bill Flint put it on jumping from his 
cab. 

**Hain’t me stop you, M’sieu Flint; it’s de 
hagent at Calibert. He’s wire for flag you if 
he bus’ for it. He’s say, ‘Tell Flint and Thorp 
Harry Frost here. Come forty mile on snow- 
shoe since mawny. Fell into Deadman ravine 
what catch big Jack McMillan. Ran six mile 
after, trying for catch de train. Run de hinjin 
back for Harry.’ ’”’ 

**Will you go back, Bill ?’’ asked Thorp of 
his despot. 

‘Will I go back? On Harry Frost? On his 
wedding-day? I’d bust the old kettle into 
flinders first!’’ He sprang to the cab. ‘‘Un- 


The conductor, the engineer | couple her, Jerry !’’ 
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many months. She was born in far-off China 
among the rice-fields of an inland province. 
Her parents were very poor, and when she was 
six years old they sold her to some traders that 
passed in a boat on the river. She was already 
old, for she had had to work from the time that 
she could walk, and before she had learned to 
talk she was a household drudge. On the boat 
they put her to washing the rice-pots and 
scouring the fish-trays. 

When they reached Canton, the traders sold 
her to an ugly old man, who carried her to 
Hongkong and put her on board a big ocean 
vessel with a Chinese woman and two little 
boys. Here she got on very well, for she did 
not have to work so hard, and she liked to play 
with the boys, who were not yet old enough to 
know that she was only a girl, and a slave at 
that. 

The woman was the finest Chinese lady that 
Ah Fong had ever seen. She wore silken 
jackets all the way over the water, and she had 
the beautiful little 
“‘lily’’ feet that Ah 














sold again, and her new master, one Gong Gwa, 
took her to his wife in the attic where we found 
her. 

Life in the attic was not happy. 
had not been either happy or comfortable before, 
but all former experiences were as nothing to 


Ah Fong 


this. She had previously washed pots and 
cooked rice and scrubbed the floor and cared for 
the babies, but now she had to sew as well. 
When she got through scrubbing, she must sit 
on a high stool at the table and sew the long 
cords for buttonholes that they put on Chinese 
jackets. 

Her fingers were stiff from scouring and 
scrubbing, and she could hardly hold a needle. 
If she made a stitch too long, her master would 
strike her fingers with a big stick he kept always 
near. If she did not make as many yards each 
day as pleased him, he would beat her for that. 
Sometimes she fell asleep at midnight over her 
sewing, and then he snipped her ears with the 
scissors. Once she was so tired that she fell off 
her stool, and he seized a hot poker and burned 
along sear in her neck. Oh, that terrible night! 
She can never forget it. 

Then all day long, if she did but once look 
out of the window, her mistress cut her or beat 
her. She never dared look out except in the 
morning before her mistress woke up. She was 
so afraid all the time that she hardly dared 
breathe. 

And then came a day when a fresh fear 
oppressed her. Her master talked of selling her 
mistress, and her mistress cried almost as much 
as she did. And if he sold her mistress, who 
made ever so many more buttonholes a day than 
she did, what worse thing would he do with 
her? She could not sound the depths of the 
horror that awaited her. 

Across the fence in the yard back of the house 
lived a negro family. In this family was a 
little girl a year or two older than Ah Fong, 
and about twice as big. Marianna Montgomery 
was the colored girl’s name. She went to the 
public school, and was one of its most enthusi- 
astic pupils. At eleven years of age she knew 
a good deal about United States history, and 
being the offspring of former slaves, she could 
tell you some things about Abraham Lincoln 
which even historians might be surprised to 
know. Her regard for the great man was so 
strong that it amounted almost to worship, and 
just now this adoration was at its highest tide. 

Ah Fong’s only respite from beatings and 
ceaseless toil was her occasional trips to the 
yard for water. From the edge of the trough 
under the pump she could look over into 
Marianna’s yard, and with that ebony-skinned 
little girl she had gradually learned to talk in 
English. 

On the day of the opening of this story, life 
was unusually sad for Ah Fong. Her master 
had declared positively that he would sell her 
mistress the very next week, and Ah Fong’s 
heart had very nearly stopped beating at the 
awful news. 

When her master had gone out, her mistress 
had vented her own anger and chagrin on the 
child, giving her a terrible beating which ended 

with a cut across the 
forehead. Then the 





Fong had been taught 
to admire so much. 
True, she could only 
walk across the room 
when at home, be- 
cause of her bound 
feet, and she could 
not walk at all on the 
rolling boat at sea. 
But her silken jack- 
ets, her little feet and 
her two rollicking 
boys made her very 
proud and haughty, 
and Ah Fong thought 
there could never be 
so great a lady any- 
where else on the 
earth. 

When they reached 
Vancouver poor Ah 
Fong saw her friends 
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miserable woman had 
lain down to forget 
her sorrows in the 
soothing dreams be- 
gotten of the opium 
pipe, a relief which 
she rarely sought. 

Then Ah Fong 
knew that a respite 
had come, and snatch- 
ing her pail, she hur- 
ried into the yard. 
Climbing on the 
trough, she balanced 
herself against the 
fence and peered over 
into the next yard. 
There was Marianna, 
calmly sucking a lus- 
cious orange on the 
top step of the back 
stoop. 








no more, for she was ° 
carried to a dreadful 

dark place where the 
opium smoke was always in the air, and made 
her so sick that she cried all the time. Then 
the ugly old man who had bought her gave her 
a terrible beating, and flung her into the coal 
cellar. When she got out of the cellar, where 
the rats had frightened her almost to death, she 
crept beneath the bunks where the men were 
smoking, and cried under her breath until she 
fell asleep. 

But after a few days the ugly old: man pulled 
her out from under the bunks and held her up 
before a young man of gorgeous apparel, who 
looked at her contemptuously, and finally offered 
two hundred dollars for her. The bargain was 
made, and the young man motioned her to follow 
him as he led the way out of the miserable den. 

Through the streets they went, Ah Fong’s 
round - soled slippers rocking on the uneven 
stones of the pavement till she could hardly keep 
her balance as she stumbled after him. After 
an almost interminable walk they arrived at a 
railway-station, and here Ah Fong, trembling 
and crying with fear, was put on board a train 
and carried to an American city. 


*“O LINCUM, PLEASE NO LETTEE ,CHINAMAN 
TAKEE ME GO SELL 





“*Hey!”’ said Ah 
Fong. 

**Hullo, Ah Fong!’’ 
said Marianna, cordiaily. ‘‘Ye been cryin’ ?’’ 
**Yeh,’’ responded Ah Fong. 

*“How’d ye cut yo’self like dat? 
a-bleedin’ ’way down yo’ ears.’’ 

Ah Fong put up her hand and succeeded in 
spreading the red gore pretty well over her face. 

‘Don’ ye know wot day dis is? Wot ye 
be fightin’ fer? Dis is Lincum’s birfday, dis 
is, an’ we’s all been up to de fountain where 
Lincecum stands on de top of de big stones, and 
we done put wreafs and whole heaps 0’ big roses 
on him, we did.’’ 

Ah Fong stared in wondering silence. 

**Lincum’s de man wot made everybody free, 
an’ my dad says dere ain’t any nigger in dis 
lan’ wot don’t know wot dat means. Dat 
means,’’ she was growing excited, and lifted a 
scornful finger toward Ah Fong’s bleeding head, 
*‘dat means dat nobody in America don’t get 
cut any more nor whipped. My dad says no 
man dassent strike a nigger any more now, 
’cause Lincum’s made ’em free, and no man 
dassent ketch ye and sell ye no mo’. My dad 


De blood’s 


Here she was | got ketched once when he runned away, an’ dey 














jest almighty licked him. But nobody dassent 
sell nobody nowadays in dis here America. 
Lineum won’t let ’em.’’ 

Ah Fong’s eyes grew as big as saucers. 
*“W’ere dat man go?’’ she asked, with palpi- 
tating heart. 

**He’s down by de fountain in de park, up de 
big steps. We done put all de roses on ’im 
to-day.”’ 

**W’ere’s de park ?”” 

‘Down dat-a-way, w’ere de trees is,’’ and 
Marianna waved her arm off toward the street. 

**Nobody me can buy any more ?’’ 

**No, Lineum won’t let ’em. He’s de greates’ 
man wot ever was born on dis yere earf.’’ 

Ah Fong slipped down from her perch and 
stood twisting her hands in silent thought. 
The area gate stood open, and from it ran a long 
alley opening into the street that led to that 
wonderful park. 

But just then she heard the door slam, and 
her master’s step sounded in the hall. Catching 
up her pail, she hastily climbed the stairs, and 
avoiding a blow, hurried back to her sewing. 
The man lay down to sleep, and after an hour 
rose and went out again. With unspeakable 
relief Ah Fong heard the door close behind him, 
and listened as the sound of his footsteps died 
away on the street. 

It was now quite dark. Ah Fong looked 
over toward the bed. Yes, her mistress still 
slept, but it was almost time for her to wake. 
Could she get-out without rousing her, and was 
the gate still unlocked, and could she find the 
park and ‘‘Lincum,’’ she questioned trem- 
blingly. 

She slipped cautiously from her stool. A board 
creaked as she passed the stove, and she almost 
cried out with terror as she saw the woman 
move. But she did not waken, and Ah Fong 
crept on. At last the child reached the door. 
The knob never before made so much noise, but 
she was out at last, and fleeing down the steps 
as if all Chinatown were after her. 

In the yard it was so dark that at first she 
could not find the gate, but after groping around 
in the darkness, she succeeded in opening it. 
Then she sped down the alley as fast as her feet 
could carry her. 

On the street she almost ran into a Chinaman, 
and that taught her to be cautious. She kept 
within the shadows, and made her way among 
the wagons and trucks and behind boxes and 
barrels until she had passed the Chinese quarter, 
and then she ran swiftly down a few dimly 
lighted blocks, when the park with its trees and 
wide roadways came into her view. 

The moon was hidden, and the snow was now 
falling. The wind bit the raw cut across her 
forehead, but she trudged bravely on. She had 
crossed almost to the opposite side of the little 
park, when she stumbled against some broad 
stone steps, and looking up, saw a great bronze 
man with heaps of flowers about him, now 
half-buried in the fast falling snow. 

This, then, was ‘‘Lincum.’’ Ah Fong had 
thought he was a real man, but as she stood 





looking up a new thought struggled dimly in 
her mind. She had been sometimes in the idol | 
temple in Canton, and had been taught to| 
worship the ugly, big stone joss that presided | 
there—the joss who, she had been taught, could | 
give her good luck, or could make her much 
trouble, as he chose, or as her prayers and 
offerings prevailed over his malicious will. 

This ‘‘Lineum,’’ then, was a joss, but evi- 
dently a good joss, for he made everybody free. 
As the thought took hold on her mind, Ah Fong 
knelt reverently in the snow, and whispered her 
ardent petition in the purest Chinese of which 
she was capable. 

In the meantime, back in the attic, the Chinese 
woman had wakened from her sleep. Sitting 
upon her wooden bed, she looked round for 
Ah Fong, but the high stool was empty. 

**Ah Fong!’’ she called, but there was no 
answer. Going to the door, she called again and 
again, ‘‘Ah Fong! Fong Ah! Fong Ah-h-h-h!’’ 
But there was no reply, save the echoes in the 
empty halls. 

Then the neighbors were called, a message 
was sent to the husband, and Chinatown was 
in ahubbub. Instantly a dozen men started off 
through the streets to hunt the runaway. Not 
far away, but in a different direction, was a 
home for Chinese girls, rescued from -such 
dreadful lives as little Ah Fong’s. 

But Ah Fong knew nothing of this safe 
shelter, nor did she know that Ah Muie’s 
teacher lived’ there. It was well for her that 
she did not know, for she would have been 
quickly retaken had she gone in that direction. 
Every Chinaman started at once for the home, 
and not until every street leading thither was 
searched did they look elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Ah Fong knelt in the snow and 
prayed to the good joss with all the eloquence 
her little lips could frame. While she was still 
kneeling, a policeman passed and saw her. He 
stood in astonishment, as Ah Fong struggled to 
her feet. 

“*T pray de joss no let ’em takee me sell any 
more. Oh, Lincum very good joss! He no 
lettee bad man takee me go sell.’’ 

She held out her arms with agonized pleading, 
while a storm of tears swept over her blood- 
stained face. 

The policeman thought; but an hour before 
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shoulder just before he had come on his beat. 
This child’s tangled black hair appealed to him 
strangely. 

‘What do you want? Ain’t you a Chinese 
girl ?’’ he asked. 

**Yeh, I China girl all light. I no want bad 
man takee me go sell. Too muchee sellee already. 
Me long time ago go sellee—go sellee many times. 
Only get lickee every time. Lickee so bad I 
all the same die. Sure, I all de same die some 
day. Ino want takee me go sell any more.’’ 

**Wot’s that? Some Chinaman want to sell 
you 99? 

‘Sure. Go sell all de time. Lickee velly 
much. Meno want go sell anymore. Marianna 
say Lincum good joss. He no let Chinaman 


-takee me go sell any more.’’ 


*T guess that’s about right. We don’t sell 
people any more since Lincoln’s time, an’ I 
guess there ain’t no cause why Chinese should 
sell girls. Don’t you know about the home 
down in Dexter Street for you Chinese girls ?’’ 

**No.”? 

**How old are you ?”’ 
know. 

**Who do you belong to ?’’ 

*‘Me b’long velly bad man. His name Gong 
Gwa. He takee wife go sell ’em next week. 
He lickee all de time. He velly bad man. 
Lincecum no let bad man sellee China girl any 
more. ’”’ 

At that moment a Chinaman passed the lower 
end of the park, evidently searching for some 
one. With a low sob and cry of abject terror 
Ah Fong stretched out her arms to the statue 
and begged piteously. 

*‘O Lincum, please no lettee Chinaman takee 
me go sell! Me be good girl. Oh, me be velly 
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iN soon as a man 


grows famous 
people begin to Y/ 
remember — what >() 
never occurred to 
them before—that 
he was a wonder- 
ful child in the 





school. Old servants relate 
anecdotes of his infancy, and 
middle-aged friends recall the 
days when he wrote his classmates’ exercises. 
Teachers tell stories of his early application, and 
affectionate sisters bear in mind the prediction 
of a grandaunt, who said that Tom—then five 
years old—would make his mark in the world 
some day. 

It is well not to examine too closely into all 
these pretty tales. There is a tradition that 
Doctor Johnson, when he was a baby of three, 
trod on and killed a newly hatched duckling, 
the eleventh of the brood; whereupon. he 
promptly composed the following epitaph : 


JOHNSON. 


Here lies good master duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it had lived, it had been good luck, 
For then we’d had an odd one. 

This is not inspired poetry; but then, chil- 
dren of three do not as a rule make rimes. 
They are not always able to speak plainly at 
that age. 

When Johnson grew up, and became ofe of 
the greatest scholars and writers of his day, 
this story began to circulate ; and when his life 
was written by Boswell, we find it - 
carefully repeated. Boswell said that ? 
Mrs. Porter, Johnson’s stepdaughter, 
told him it was true. But how did 
Mrs. Porter know what happened 
years before she was born? Doctor 
Johnson himself sturdily declared he 
never composed the verse, or any other 
verses at that tender age. 

Sometimes it happens that the man 
of genius does nothing remarkable in 
his childhood, save study a little 
harder or read a little more than other children 
about him. Sir Walter Scott was such a boy. 


He took to his books—to some of them, at least— | is his pretty way of telling us what a marvelous start in what direction his talent lay. 


with passionate delight, and stored his mind 
with material for future use; but he gave no 
token of the power that slept within him. 

When Milton was a little lad he worked so 
long and so late at his lessons that he injured 
his eyes, and paved the way for coming blind- 
ness. He went to St. Paul’s School in London, 
and was permitted to pore over his books by 
candle-light, instead of being sent, as he should 
have been, to bed. Greek and Latin and 
French and Italian, and 
even Hebrew —he learned 
them all at a very early age; 
but he never wrote anything 
that won a hearing until he 
had entered manhood. 

There was, however, 
another English schoolboy, 
just ten years younger than 
Milton, a boy named Abra- 
ham Cowley, who hada very 
different experience. This 
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nursery, a remarkable boy at | 
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good girl. Only no lettee bad man takee me go 
sell.’’ Her anguished sobs smote on the police- 
man’s heart. 

**Come here, little girl,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘I 
guess I can put you where no Chinaman can 
get you.’’ 

He lifted the terrified child to his arms. The 
still oozing blood from her face stained his coat- 
sleeve. With a firm tread he bore her through 
the snow across the park, and down an unknown 
street. For ten minutes the child cowered in 
| his arms, and put her face against his broad 
| shoulder. 
| And then he mounted some steps and rang a 
door-bell. The door opened, and a flood of light 
fell over the little shrinking figure and blood- 
stained face. 

“IT guess here’s one of those Chinese slave 
girls you folks take in here. I found her up 
in the square prayin’ to Lincoln’s statue. She’s 
afraid the Chinamen’|I take her an’ sell her.’’ 

Ah Fong raised her eyes, and saw the sweet 
face of Ah Muie’s teacher bending over her. 
Then she was laid tenderly in the woman’s 
arms, the door closed behind her, and they 
carried her into a warm room and into light 
and peace and safety. 

They washed her bleeding face and bound 
up her ragged wound. They fed her, and dressed 
her in fresh, warm clothes, and put her to sleep 
in a warm, soft bed, beside other rescued ones, 
and they calmed her fears with assurances of 
safety and protection from all pursuers. 

For years she has lived in the home, happy 
|and free. She is a woman now, and can read 
and write far better than Ah Muie can. And 








no one, perhaps, in all the land reveres the great | 


| Lineoln’s memory more than she. 
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worthy to be published in a costly 
volume, which men rushed to the 
bookshops to buy. It was called 
**Poetical Blossoms,’’ and had a 
portrait of the youthful author, a very 
pretty child, for its frontispiece. 


book, and the best of the five was 
written when Cowley was only ten years old. 
It is the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, with 
which Shakespeare made merry in *‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’; but it is told very 
seriously and sorrowfully by the grave little 
poet, and dedicated to the head master of his 
school. 


**| Lisp’d in Numbers.’’ 


ILTON, it is said, felt a pang of regret that 

a boy ten years younger than he should have 
| $0 far eclipsed him in renown; but precocity 
| isneverasure sign of genius. Cowley continued 
|all his life to write poems and plays, which 
to-day are forgotten by the world, while Milton’s 
work stands forever in its splendor and beauty 
and might. 

The two English poets who developed earliest 
were Pope and Thomas Chatterton. Chatterton 
died when he was only seventeen, and the 
wonderful promise of his youth never reached 
fulfilment; but Pope lived to be fifty-six, and 
every now and then he wove some of his boyish 
verses in among his later ones, thinking they 
were too good to be lost. 

He was a crippled child, sickly and deformed, 
with an indulgent father (that was not 
the day of indulgence), a brilliant and 
loving mother, and a devoted old aunt, 
who taught him his letters in easy, 
friendly fashion when he was still a 
baby in the nursery. Having learned 
this much, he quickly taught himself 
the rest. 

At eight we find him reading a trans- 








that the memory of that first rapture 
never faded from his mind, and scrib- 
| bling away at verses which nobody ever saw. 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came, 


child he was. 
| Pope’s masters at school thought him as 
naughty as he was clever, and in an unkind 
world which mocked at his deformity he grew 
sharp and cruel of speech ; but at home he was 
always gentle and happy and affectionate. 


** Burn it!’’ Said the Bishop. 


E made a play out of his beloved Iliad when 
he was a very little boy, and persuaded the 
other schoolboys to act it, although they grum- 
bled dreadfully at the length of their parts. No 
one of them could play Ajax to his liking; so, 
after much consideration, he offered the réle 
to the gardener, who must have been singularly 
| good-natured, for he studied as much of it as he 
could, and was at least big enough and strong 
enough to be an imposing figure in such a 
youthful troupe. 

Pope’s early verses are really good. 





he had held his own little black-haired daughter | little fellow composed such wonderful verses could have been written by a boy of twelve. 


in his arms, and had put her down from his 


before he was fourteen that they were deemed 


Only a few of these precocious efforts—and 


There were five long poems in the | 


lation of Homer with such enjoyment | 


It is 
hard to think that lines so smooth and sparkling 
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| probably the best of them —have survived, 
because a very sensible friend, the Bishop of 
| Rochester, counseled the young author to 
destroy the rest. He did not 
TT wish to destroy them at all. 
| , There was an unfinished 
i =) epic of four thousand lines 
) \ on Aleander, Prince of 
Rhodes. It was composed 
before the poet was fifteen, 
and was very dear to his 
heart. But the bishop said, 
**Burn it!’’ and Pope was 
wise enough to obey. 
Of all the famous authors, 
| Oliver Goldsmith seems to have had the jolliest 
time when he wasachild. The son of a poor 
Irish farmer, and as ugly and lazy a little fellow 
as ever lived, he took so long to learn to read 
| that the old woman who first taught him called 
him a blockhead and a fool. 
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Peggy Golden’s Bailads. 


But she was a stupid old woman to make 
such a mistake. The blind harper who sat 


playing in the warmest corner of the kitchen 


i 


turned his sightless eyes 
| oftenest toward the boy who 
lay by the fire, harkening 
in a frenzy of delight. He 
knew that Oliver was no 
| fool. 

Peggy Golden, the dairy- 
maid, sang ballads to her 
master’s little son, and loved 
to see the tears raining down 
|his face as he listened to 
“Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Good’ Night.’’ She knew that Oliver was no fool. 

Paddy Byrne, the schoolmaster, had been a 
soldier in his day, had fought in the foreign 
wars of England, and was the best story-teller 
in the village of Lissoy. He knew that Oliver 
was no fool. 

There never was such a jewel of a school- 
master as Paddy Byrne. He knew all the 
beautiful wild fairy-tales of Ireland. He knew 
ghost-stories that made little boys’ blood run 
cold and their red hairs stiffen on their heads. 
He knew terrible legends of pirates and smug- 
glers and robbers. He knew of children carried 
off by elves, and of banshees that howled on 
stormy nights, foretelling danger and disaster. 
It was worth while to go to school and hear all 
these wonderful things when you had said your 
| lessons, and the afternoon light grew dim. 
| Oliver Goldsmith spent such breathless, 
happy hours listening to Paddy Byrne’s stories 
and to Peggy Golden’s ballads and to the blind 
harper’s playing that the very thought of them 
made his heart ache in London with longing 
for Lissoy. He described his birthplace in his 
| charming poem, ‘*The Deserted Village,’’ and 
sadly wrote, knowing he should see it no more: 
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I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return and die at home at last. 


Perhaps it is better for a poet to have a 
happy, careless, imaginative childhood like this 
than to be stuffed full of knowledge at an early 
age. Goldsmith, to be sure, 
was incorrigibly idle. He 
hated his Cicero as cordially 
as any schoolboy hates it 
to-day. 

Johnson was just as lazy, 
or would have been if he 
had had the chance. When 
he was asked in manhood 
how he came to be so fine a 
scholar, he said, frankly, 
‘*My master whipped me 

Without that, sir, I should 


” 
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very well at school. 

| have learned nothing. 
| On the other hand, there are children who 
‘take to their books like ducks to water, and 
| who begin to scribble as soon as they know how 
to form their letters. Such a child was Lord 
| Macaulay, the English historian. 


When Macaulay Was Seven. 


T was jestingly said of him that the period 
of his greatest literary activity was from his 
eighth to his tenth year. He showed from the 
When 
he was seven years old he wrote for his own 
amusement a compendium of universal history, 
which began with the Deluge, ended with the 
| French Revolution, and filled a quire of paper. 
| At eight he wrote a tract, modestly designed 
“to persuade the people of Travancore to 
embrace the Christian religion.’’ How a baby 
‘of eight ever came to know that there was such 
|a place as Travancore is mystery enough, but 
little ‘Tom seems to have known everything 
| from his birth. His mother wrote proudly to 
|her friends about the ‘‘strong arguments’’ in 
this Christian tract, and evidently considered 
| that only a pebble-hearted heathen could refuse 
' to be converted by her son. 

He was a remarkable boy. There is no deny- 
ing it. He wrote long poems on ‘“The Battle of 
Cheviot’’ and ‘‘Olaus Magnus’’ when he should 
have been grubbing in the dirt. He wrote verses 
to his uncle, General Macaulay, beginning: 


Now safe returned from Asia’s parching strand, 
Welcome, thrice welcome to thy native land. 


He always spelled correctly, always put 
commas in the right places, always expressed 
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the most admirable and virtuous sentiments, 
and always used the biggest words he could 
find in the dictionary. Think of a schoolboy 
twelve years old beginning a letter to 
his mother : 

My Dear Mamma. Pursuant to my 
promise, I resume my pen to write to 
you with the greatest pleasure. 

Think of his telling her that ‘*Every- 
thing now seems to feel the influence 
of spring,’’ and that he is reading for 
diversion Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives,’’ Milner’s 
**Ecclesiastical History,’’ and Féné- 
lon’s ‘‘Dialogues of the Dead’’! Surely 
there never was a boy so little of a 
boy as the future historian of England. 
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a little fellow than he could have helped breath- 
ing and sleeping. But nobody paid much 
attention to him or to his verses, and nobody 
dreamed of treasuring up these scraps 
of baby rime. Indeed, he wrote most 
of his effusions on his slate, which 
was a fine saving of paper. 

He used to cover both sides of the 
slate with poetry of his own compo- 
sing, and then wash it off and begin a 
fresh supply. Sometimes he merely 
made up the lines in his own head, 
and shouted them to himself when he 
was at play. At twelve he fell to 
work in earnest, and wrote an im- 
mensely long poem in imitation of Sir 


It is pleasant to turn to simpler pictures. | Walter Scott. But in a few years he burned 
Tennyson, who was a very great poet, was also | it, just as he had washed his earlier verses off 


a singularly precocious child. 


He could no|his slate. His genius was ripening fast, and 


more have helped scribbling verses when he was | he had the wisdom of the great. 


THE CAPTAINLS_D 
éQowasooren 


ARIAN came out upon the front 
porch. Her face was very 
white, her eyes were wide, 

and her hand shook so that she could 
hardly turn the door-knob. Any one 
might have seen that she was badly 
frightened. But Louis Beveridge was far too 
excited over something else. 

As she had come hurrying out of the lonesome 
house, meaning to call the first officer that 
passed and have Creighton arrested, Louis had 
come running up the steps. He was all but 
breathless. Had she heard the news? For the 
instant her own was driven out of her head by 
the question. 

**It’s an outbreak,’’ heannounced. ‘‘A band 
of Hot Springs has left the reservation.’’ 

He was not a little proud of his glibness with 
the terms. The keen interest went out of 
Marian’s face, nevertheless. There had been 
two or three outbreaks a year, rumored or real, 
for the past sixteen years of her life. It was 
hardly to be expected, in view of that average, 
that she should show very much concern. 

Beveridge felt that his effect had failed. It 
was his first experience of the sort, and his 
enthusiasm had been a good deal aroused. 

**They’ ve killed a whole family of ranchmen,’’ 
he said. 

Marian pursed her lips incredulously. Maybe 
they had—and then again, maybe they had not, 
she told him with the superior wisdom of much 
experience. ‘“They always start rumors like 
that. Sometimes they’re true, but generally 
they’re not. And they’re almost always exag- 
gerated. Why, I remember once, at one of the 
posts, the hospital steward’s little girl came 
rushing dowr to tell me that the Indians were 
trying to kill her family —and the Indians 
were twenty miles away. That’s how scared 
they get sometimes. ’’ 

**Well, anyway,’’ he stuck to it, bound to 
have the worth of his news, ‘‘they’re sending 
out troops from here.’’ 

**Troops,’’ she wanted to know, quite annoy- 
ingly unmoved, ‘‘or a troop ?’’ 

** 4 troop,’’ Louis was obliged to admit, 
feeling that the bottom was falling entirely out 
of his little effect. ‘‘D troop,’’ he added. 

As D troop was not her father’s, Marian’s 
interest grew even less. ‘* All of it,’’ she 
inquired, ‘‘or just a detachment ?’’ 

It was just a detachment. How was enthu- 
siasm to last brought into contact with this bald 
matter of fact? How was one to impress a girl 
who apparently ranked an Apache outbreak 
with a dress parade ? 

It was probable, however, that Marian’s 
interest in the outbreak would not have been 
so small if her interest in Creighton’s theft had 
not been so great. Apaches on the war-path 
had come—more or less remotely —into her 
experience before. ‘To have caught a thief in 
the very act was something new. A _ band 
of Hot Springs Indians a good many miles 
away were by no means so terrifying as a live 
burglar in the very same room with one. She 
preferred, at that particular moment, to talk 
about burglars. 

Nevertheless, her excitement about that had 
received a slight check. And she felt that she 
had been too cool about the question of the 
Indians to show agitation now. Conceiving 
the idea of being exceedingly cautious and diplo- 
matic, she took Louis over to a corner of the 
porch, where they might talk at leisure. 

It was late autumn, and the leaves had quite 
gone from the crow’s-foot vines which in summer 
screened the porch. But the days had been 
warm, and the hammock and some chairs were 
still in their places. 

Louis was willing enough to drop the subject 
of outbreaks for the present. He felt that he 
had ‘‘showed the tenderfoot,’’ and Marian was 
anxious to get to the subject of thieves. But 
she did not want to go at it directly. She had 
some doubts about telling the story to a civilian 
first, when it was so evidently an official affair. 
Besides, she knew that Louis had an excellent 
opinion of her courage. She did not want to 
diminish this opinion, and she was aware that 









her conduct in this particular case 
had not been quite brave. 

A pause ensued. 

It was Louis who broke it, and who 
led up to the subject for her at one and 
the same time. 

Marian’s hair was very long and 
thick, and just now it was done in a long cable 
of a braid. She had the braid over her shoulder 
and the end of it in her hand as she balanced 
to and fro in the hammock. 





Wuggy’s wounds! Marian’s heart wasa tender 
one, and she was inclined to believe that a man 
who was good to a dog was, of necessity, a good 
man. The matter being thus settled to her 
temporary satisfaction, she was ready to go back 
to the subject-of outbreaks and Indians. Just 
at that moment Haggarty, who was, to her 
mind, the greatest living authority upon such 
matters, appeared. 

He came upon the porch and saw Beveridge 
stretched out in the chair. Haggarty did not 
as yet look with favor upon Beveridge, for the 
youth was a tenderfoot, and it would take time 
and a lot of experience to make him anything 
else. Also he thought that the army should be 
good enough for Miss Marian. There were none 
of her own age in the post, but Haggarty chose 
to ignore that fact. 

He answered Beveridge’s good-humored greet- 
ing with extreme formality. ‘‘Good day, sor!’’ 
he said. When Haggarty’s manners were the 
most elaborate, his brogue was the most thick. 

** Haggarty,’’ began Marian, 
swinging herself back and forth with the point 
of her toe, ‘‘what’s all this about an outbreak 
on the Aguas Caliente reservation? Is it so 
that they have massacred a whole family ?’’ 

According to Haggarty, it was not so. ‘“They 
ain’t massacred nothing except some of their 
own ponies that they cooked and eat, I guess. 
There was a cow-puncher scared out of his wits 
that wanted to get up a whole war. He rode 
in and reported a family was being scalped 
when he lit out. Come to boil it down, there 
was just one storekeeper shot in the arm by 
some hostiles on the run, that was tryin’ to pot 
him for the luck of it.’’ 

So far there had been only twenty-five men 


promptly, | far. 








laundress, the striker was piling more wood 
in the chest, the fire had been heaped with pine- 
knots, and the house was no longer deserted 
and silent. Marian glanced at the place where 
she had seen Creighton kneeling above the 
drawer, too intent to notice her, and then she 
drew a big chair before the fireplace and sat 
down to think. 

It was too late in the afternoon for anything 
to be done now. To see Creighton she must 
wait until the next day. 

And she could only hope that between now 
and then her father would not go to the drawer 
where he kept his funds. Creighton had been 
so nice about Puggy-Wuggy that he must be 
given his chance. 

Marian had always been a good deal too 
reaily to rely upon her own judgment, to make 
up her mind for herself, regardless of the 
opinions of older and wiser minds. It was not 
exactly that she was either headstrong or spoiled, 
only that she carried independence a trifle too 


As if fate, too, intended that Creighton should 
have his chance, Captain Norris did not go to 
the particular drawer where his troop funds 
were kept, that night. But he was doing a 
good deal of work about the desk, and Marian’s 
heart was in her mouth at every move he made. 

Just before retreat Creighton came and coolly 
rang the door-bell. The captain had wanted 
to see him, and he stood talking to the captain 
for some little time. Marian, watching, won- 
dered if the money he had taken was in his 
pocket at that very minute. 

When she went up-stairs to bed—with Puggy- 
Wuggy, stiff and sore, sleeping uneasily in his 





basket near by—she lay for what seemed long 
hours, planning how she 





Louis looked at the braid 
and smiled. ‘‘Golden- 
Locks,’’ he remarked. 

That was her opening. 
With the subject of gold 
once brought up, it was not 
so hard to lead round to that 
of money, and from there to 
the matter of thieves. 
Marian managed it rather 
cleverly, forcing the issue a 
good deal, to be sure; but 
Louis was not on the watch 
for anything, and did not 
suspect. 

*‘‘What would you do,’”’ 
asked Marian, ‘‘if you were 
to go into a room suddenly 
and find a thief there—find 
him stealing things? If the 
thief didn’t see you, I 
mean ?”” 

**‘Unless he happened to 
be bigger than I am—or 
better armed—I rather think 
I’d prevail upon him to put 
the things back and clear 
out.’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Marian, lean- 
ing eagerly forward, ‘‘but if 
he were bigger, or better 
armed, would you call some- 
body to catch him ?”’ 

*‘Depends,’’ said Bever- 
idge, judicially, ‘‘depends 
on the kind of fellow the 
thief was. If he were just 
an .ordinary burglar, of 
course I’d try to have him 
caught. But if I knew 
something about him, and 
thought he wasn’t generally 
such a bad lot, I expect I’d 
give him the chance to put 
the things back first. You 





‘*THE MONEY, MISS NORRIS ? 
+ » I AM AFRAID I DON’T 
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should manage to see Creigh- 
ton alone the next day. It 
was by no means so easy for 
an officer’s daughter to bring 
about a meeting with a pri- 
vate ; but at last she bethought 
herself of a scheme. 

Well before reveille she was 
up and dressed in her riding- 
habit, and just as first call 
sounded she saw the striker 
passing beneath her window. 
She rapped with the tips of 
her fingers on the glass. Story 
looked up, and Marian, raising 
the window quietly, told him 
to bring up her horse. 

It was by no means unusual 
for Miss Marian to go riding 
before breakfast. Story went 
off in the direction of the 
stables, and came back di- 
rectly, riding girl fashion on 
Marian’s side-saddle, with 
Natchez, lively in the cool of 
the daybreak, swinging along 
at his fastest trot. 

Marian mounted and rode 
up to the hospital, where the 
steward had been her good 
friend ever since he had de- 
vised dyes for her Easter eggs 
and had made death easy for 
one or two of her disabled 
pets. She went to ask him 
now for advice concerning 
Puggy-Wuggy’s injuries. But 
what she meant still more to 
do was to see Creighton before 
he should go back to duty and 
the barracks, which he would 
do after sick-call. 

And sick-call was not far 
off now. There was need for 
haste. If Creighton were not 








might as well give every 
fellow his chance.’’ Louis 
was a kind-hearted boy. ‘‘You can’t always 
tell what the temptations may have been. 
Sometimes men steal to help those who are 
dependent upon them. ’’ 

From this it may be seen that for all that 
followed thereafter Louis was not a little 
responsible. He had put an entirely new idea 
into Marian’s head. She had had no notion of 
letting Creighton go unarrested. She had meant 
merely to wait until her father should return, 
and then tell him quietly, so as to make no fuss 
about it. 

But here was another view of the case, and 
as it was a sentimental and kindly one, it 
naturally appealed to a girl. And this view 
is not only kind but wise. When to put it into 
effect, however, is a difficult task sometimes 
for old and experienced heads. Young people 
certainly should not attempt, upon their own 
responsibility, to reform thieves. 

**Yes,’’ repeated Louis, considering what 
was, so far as he knew, a purely imaginary 
case, ‘“‘I’d give him his chance. He might 
perhaps reform and turn out a very decent sort 
of a chap. Whereas, if you had him arrested 
first thing, he’d be tried and jailed, and he’d 
never stand much show of leading an honest 
life after that, unless,’’ some recollection seemed 
to come to him, ‘‘unless he should skip the 
country and assume another name.’’ 

Marian sat thinking. Then she took her 
resolve. She would let Creighton have his 
chance. He was such a pleasant-faced young 
fellow, and he had been so careful of Puggy- 
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from D troop ordered out, and they were to 
leave the post in half an hour. 

Then Haggarty, having given the informa- 
tion, asked for news of Puggy-Wuggy. As it 
had been his own dog who had done the damage, 
he felt, in a measure, to blame. Skeezicks 
himself was sitting at the foot of the steps, the 
picture of dejection and disgrace, watching 
his master beseechingly for the first signs of 
forgiveness. 

**That Creighton could have stopped the fight 
before it was begun,’’ he told Marian, ‘‘only he 
thought he’d be funny and sick ’em on.’’ 

Now this was news to Marian, for Creighton 
had not given just this account of it. She 
remembered, however, that Haggarty might 
be relied upon to tell the truth concerning 
Indians and scouts, but he sometimes exag- 
gerated concerning a recruit; and she gave 
him to understand that Creighton had done the 
bandaging very kindly and skilfully. Haggarty 
sniffed, but made no further comment, taking 
his departure. 

*‘Queer, but nice sort of old duffer,’’ said 
Beveridge, rising. He knew better now than 
to permit himself to laugh at Haggarty in 
Marian’s presence. ‘I’m going down to see 
D troop off,’? he added. ‘‘Get your sombrero 
and come along.’’ 

But Marian shook her head. She had seen 
bigger sights than a handful of men starting 
off, and besides, she had other plans, which 
made her want to be alone. 

The cook had returned from her visit to the 


in sight Marian intended to 
ask for him, let the steward 
and all the others wonder as they might. 

But it happened that Creighton was walking 
up and down upon the long, wide porch. From 
her appearance as she went up to him, Marian 
herself might have been the one upon whose 
conscience was the guilt. She was hardly less 
frightened now than she had been the day before, 
and her face was no less white. 

As for Creighton, his face did not at first lose 
any of its fresh, boyish color, and he raised his 
cap as the girl, lifting her long riding-skirt, 
came toward him. 

Marian had planned to lead up to the subject 
gradually, but she was too nervous for diplomacy 
now, and sick-call might sound at any time. 
She glanced at the windows of the wards, 
beyond which the iron bunks stood in rows. 
The sashes were down. There was no one to 
hear. Resting a shaking hand upon the rail, 
she came straight to the point. 

**T want you to give me back the money you 
took yesterday,’’ she said. 

It was Creighton who turned pale now, but 
not even for the first instant did he lose his self- 
| control. He looked puzzled, drawing his brows 
together, and his eyes never dropped. 

‘*The money, Miss Norris ?’’ he asked, quite 
evenly. ‘‘I am afraid I don’t understand.’’ 

Marian’s color came rushing back in a flush 
of angry annoyance. It was too bad of him, 
when she was taking such great risks to give 
| him hischance! He should have behaved more 





| gratefully than this. 
| **T saw you,’’ she said, shortly. 


**T was 
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standing in the sittingtroom part of the time, 
and I saw you. So there isn’t the least use in the 
world pretending you don’t know what I mean!’’ 

But Creighton was gaining time. ‘‘Saw 
what ?’’ he parried. ‘‘I’m sorry I must bother 
you to explain.’’ 

Marian’s blue eyes flashed angrily, and she 
did explain. She was not long about it, and 
when she had finished there could be no doubt 
that he was bound to understand, whether he 
wished to do so or not. 

**T was afraid to speak to you then,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘but I was going to call somebody 
just as soon as you left the house. Then,’’ 
she decided on the moment not to bring Bev- 
eridge into it, ‘‘then I made up my mind that 
I’d give you a chance. I haven’t even told 
my father, and he hasn’t looked into his box. 
If you give me the money now I’ll put it back 
in the box myself, and nobody will ever know.’’ 

She waited, but Creighton did not answer at 
once. ‘‘If you don’t,’’ she added, decisively, 
*T’ll go back and tell the whole thing—and 
then —’’ She left the consequences for him to 
fill out himself. ‘‘You’d better hurry, too,’’ 
she added. ‘‘If sick-call sounds and the doctor 
comes over, it will be too late.’’ 

Creighton looked nervously at the hallway 
and the open door. He moved a little farther 
away, and Marian followed him. Then he 
spoke, and all the confidence was gone. 

*T haven’t got the money, Miss Norris,’’ he 
said; and she knew by the very tone that it was 
true. 

She stood looking at him, wide-eyed, fright- 
ened for herself now. It would be through 
herself, through her -own interference and 
meddling, that her father would be short of 
the troop funds. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion flashed upon her, and she backed off toward 
the nearest pillar and leaned against it, still 
with her wide eyes watching Creighton’s face. 

Just at this moment the first notes of sick-call 
sounded from over in the quadrangle. 

Marian turned her head and looked in the 
direction of the doctor’s quarters. The doctor 
was already coming out of his back gate. She 
gathered her strength as best she could and 
stood erect, for it would never do for the doctor 
to see her, trembling and frightened, talking to 
the recruit. 

**Then I must tell my father,’’ she said, with 
decision. ‘‘I must tell him at once.’’ 

Creighton took a step toward her. ‘‘Don’t 
do that,’’ he said. ‘*‘You haven’t given me my 
fair chance yet. Wait until I have my chance. ’’ 

**But —’’ she began. 

*‘Give me my chance,’’ Creighton reiterated, 
ringing the changes upon her own idea. ‘‘Wait 
until this afternoon. I go back to duty to-day.’’ 
He was speaking with breathless haste. ‘‘I 
will be at the stables this afternoon. If you 
will go down to see your own horse, or some- 
thing —’’ He stopped, studying her face with 
the keenest anxiety. 

She was very dubious; her father’s anger 
would be great enough if he should learn about 
the money. It would be simply dreadful if he 
should learn of her going to hospitals and troop 
stables to meet the recruit who had taken it. 
The best she could possibly hope for then would 
be'to be sent East to boarding-school—the one 
thing she most dreaded in all the world. 
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She shook her head. ‘‘I can’t do it.’’ 

Creighton leaned forward, clasping his hands. 
**My chance!’’ he urged her. ‘‘Give me my | 
chance !’’ he begged. 

The doctor’s step could be heard on the path. 

**How much did you take ?’’ said Marian. 

He told her. Thirty dollars it had been. 
Thirty dollars! It was the amount in her 
Savings-bank at home. ‘‘You are certain ?’’ 
she questioned. 

He nodded emphatically. ‘‘Certain!’’ 

The doctor was very near, and there was no 
more time to waste. Marian took the plunge. 

**Very well,’’? she began; ‘‘but only until 
this afternoon, remember. ’’ 

The steward had stepped upon the porch. 
Marian went up to him and explained concerning 
Puggy-Wuggy’s injuries. Was she too late to 
be attended to now ? 

The steward looked to where the doctor had 
stopped on the pathway to speak to another 
officer. There would be still, perhaps, a few 
minutes to spare, and he turned back down the 
hall and led the way to the dispensary. 

‘Seems that’s a savage big brute of yours,’’ 
he said, laughing. The fame of the fight had 
gone abroad. 

**He’s a sorry small dog just at present,’’ 
Marian told him, trying to laugh, too. 

She looked over her shoulder to the corner of 
the porch where Creighton had been standing. 

The porch was deserted. Creighton had 
disappeared. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A SERIAL RECEIPT. 





REAT musicians, like other men of genius, 

are not infrequently erratic and inclined 

to unsociability ; but this was never the case | 
With Mendelssohn, one of the most human and | 
companionable of men. ‘There are many anec- 
dotes in Moscheles’s delightful biography of 
the composer which illustrate his geniality and 
kindliness. This little story, which has not | 
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before been printed, bears testimony both to his | interrupted his questioner. Slowly and gravely, | The spile had given way, allowing the vessel to 


excellent memory and his love of a quiet joke: 

On one occasion, while he was directing the 
orchestra at the Hanover Square concerts in 
London, the concert happened to fall upon 
Shrove Tuesday. As the orchestra assembled 
in the band-room, the conversation turned upon 
the feast-day and the various ways in which it 
was celebrated in different countries. 

Some one asked Mendelssohn how the carnival 
was spent in Germany. 

**Well,’’ said he, ‘‘first we eat pancakes. ’’ 

**And how are pancakes made in Leipzig ?’’ 





as if discussing a matter of serious importance, 
Mendelssohn began : 

**Flour, milk, sugar —’’ but at this moment 
the bell rang, and every one hurried in to the 
concert hall. 


It happened that this was the last concert of 


the season, and the two men did not meet again 
until the next year. 

The moment Mendelssohn entered the band- 
room he caught sight of his friend, and with 
a beaming face, shouted out: 

“And eggs !”” 








EATED on a block of red 
oak beneath the counter 

of the growing vessel, I 
watched a calker at his work. 
Scattered brine-drops from the 
salt melting between the frames 


trickled intermittently from 
seams and bolt-holes, and spat- 
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so that when the tide was down 
she would be entirely out of 
| water. The flats were of soft 

blue clay on top, with a hard 
pan of gravel underneath, and 
next to the wharf a_ vessel- 
channel about twenty feet wide 
had been dug. In this the 

















tered sharply on the chips. 
Behind me little showers of 


short, yellow hard-pine shavings, golden in the | piling. 


starboard side fastened to the 
The bank of the channel came so close 


morning sunlight, drifted down from the serap- | to her port bilge that I could not get under the 
ing planes of the men who sat on the stage | bottom until two men with spades and hoes had 


overhead and smoothed the planking. 
The calker worked steadily. His right hand 


dug a broad shallow trough clear in to the keel. 
**The flat of the vessel’s floor was about forty 


swung the steel-banded live-oak mallet, sawed | feet long, and the leak, as I have said, came 


lengthwise through 
the middle to give it 
springiness. His left 
hand grasped the 
bright broad - bladed 
calking-iron, with 
which he drove the 
oakum into the seam, 
his forefinger lifting 
section after section 
of the loose brown 
‘*thread’’ from the 
diminishing heap in 
his basket. His head 
was close up to the 
planks, and turned 
slightly sidewise, and 
in one spot the hair 
was thin, as if from 
constant contact with 
the wood. All his 
speech was broken 
and interrupted by 
the short, clicking, 
deafening blow, so 
characteristic of the 
trade. 

**Yes, it takes a 
good many bales of 
the stuff to calk a 
vessel of this size. 
First we open a seam 
wide by driving ina 
row of ‘reaming-irons.’ Then four 
threads of oakum are put in, one 
upon another, and are driven solid 
by means of a ‘horsing-iron’ and heavy 
beetle. After that come four threads more, 
making eight in all, and even that number 
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| doesn’t represent the entire thickness of the 


hemp, for each thread is folded as it is 
driven in. Asa result of so much pounding 
the oakum in a seam is little less solid than 
the wood itself, as you know, if you’ve 
ever seen any pulled out of an old vessel. 

*Tt isn’t a bad job here; but when you 
have to crawl down under some worn-out coaster 
and lie on your side in the mud while you calk 
a seam, with the bilge-water leaking down into 
your face and the bottom of the vessel only a 
few inches away, there isn’t very much fun in 
it. Then, too, you must snatch your chance 
between tides, and work lively to finish before 
the flood rises high enough to drive you out. I 
had a mighty unpleasant experience under one 
of those old scows in a Rockland dock about 
fifteen years ago. 

“One morning in July the owner of the 
lime schooner Snowflake sent me word to come 
down to his wharf and look his craft over. She 
had just hauled round from another dock, where 
she had discharged a cargo of coal from Boston ; 
and they wanted to load her with lime that 
afternoon. She was leaking rather badly. 

*T had come in my rubber boots and oil 
clothes, prepared for a muddy job; and I found 
it. When the tide went far enough to allow me 
to see the vessel’s bottom, I finally discovered 
the leak just under her center in the garboard 
seam—the seam between the garboard-strake 
and the keel. 

**The old Snowflake was without exaggeration 
the homeliest schooner I have ever seen. She 
was originally painted white, and as long as 
that color lasted her name wasn’t so much of a 
misfit. But when they smeared her over with 
black without cleaning off her former color, and 
then the second coat began to get rusty and come 
away in patches, she was a sight to behold. 
Besides, she had a blunt bow and a square 
stern, as you will later see that I have good 
reason to remember. 

**The Snowflake was hauled well up the dock, 






















exactly under the 
middie. It was only 
a few inches long, 
and could have been 
made tight in a few 
minutes, had it been 
easy to get at. As it 
was, I should have 


before the rising tide 
drove me out. Should 
the schooner htel off 
while I was beneath 
her, I should be ina 






THE CALKER TELLING HIS STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


very unpleasant predicament. The fore and 
main throat-halyards had been brought together 
from the mastheads, and made fast to a spile on 
the other side of the wharf, to hold the vessel 
upright. As the tide went, she listed slightly 
away from the wharf, tautening the ropes. 
**After examining these carefully and finding 
that they were apparently all right, I took my 
basket of oakum, calking-iron and mallet, and 
crawled down through the slime until I was 
close to the keel. The two men who had 
cleared the space out for me went to dinner; 


| there was no one else about the wharf or vessel 


except the kiln-tenders putting up lime a hun- 


| dred feet away in the northern end of the shed. 





**T have never worked in a harder place than 
that. There was not more than two feet 
between the mud and the schooner’s bottom. 
In that narrow space of course I could not use a 
box to sit upon, and though my mallet was 
much smaller than the one I have here, I had 
little chance to swing it. Most of the time I 
pounded away, lying on my back and side, the 
bilge-water from the seam spouting into my face. 
My oil clothes and rubber boots afforded me little 
protection, and before long I was soaking wet. 

**Finally the seam was tightasadrum. With 
a feeling of relief I turned to creep out, pushing 
my oakum basket ahead of me. Just then the 
faint cracking of wood reached my ears. Before 


I could realize what it meant there was a slight 
motion in the bulk above me, and quicker than 
I can tell it the bilge-planks settled deep into 
the muddy channelside, shutting out the day- 
light, and penning me in a narrow, slimy prison 
between the schooner’s floor and the surface of 
| the flats! 


I knew at once what had happened. 


schooner stood bolt upright, her | 


close work to finish | 


nyt 
to 
aie Coe 
heel off! 
‘‘Involuntarily I had rolled in toward the 


keel, and that was the only thing that saved my 
life. Had I moved the other way, nothing 
| could have preserved me from being caught in 
the mud under the bilge and crushed to death. 
| My basket was squeezed flat by the enormous 
| pressure upon it. 

**For a few seconds I lay there, paralyzed with 
| horror at my narrow escape. I was practically 
in darkness. On one side was the keel; on the 
other the cavity tapered off to nothing between 
the flat of the planking and the soft mud. The 
timbers were only a few inches from my face. 
Forward and aft between the slime and the 
bottom of the vessel were narrow wedge-shaped 
openings through which penetrated a dim 
twilight from the outer day. It would not be 
long before the space in which I lay would 
be filled by the flood-tide. 

**To delay in hope of help from without was 
suicidal. There was but one course for me to 
take. The space between the schooner’s floor 
and the mud was too narrow in its present state 
to allow my body to pass; but it could be 





enlarged by means of my calking-iron. I must 
dig my way out, either forward or aft. 
| ‘*The distances were about equal. But if I 


went toward the stern, I should meet the rising 
tide and have a shorter time to work. That 
decided me to begin burrowing in the direction 
of the bow. I dug frantically with my iron, 
pushing the mud to one side and behind me. 
Inch by inch I fought and panted and wriggled 
myself along. 

“I had gone about ten feet when my iron 
clinked against something hard. It was a 
buried ledge just below the surface. I ran my 
fingers along it in one direction until they 
encountered the keel. I pushed them the other 
way until my arm was stretched straight out 
beneath the side of the vessel. For a moment all 
my strength left me, as the information gathered 
by the sense of touch was imprinted on my brain. 
There was nowhere more than five inches of 
space between the ledge and the planking above. 

**The rock had evidently been blown out in 
the center of the channel to make a place for a 
keel to rest in, and the bottom of the Snowflake 
fitted it so closely that there was absolutely no 
hope of squeezing myself through the narrow 
opening. The avenue of escape forward was 
closed. The only route left was that toward 
the stern, and it behooved me to attempt it as 
quickly as possible. So narrow was the burrow 
I had made that I could not turn round until I 
reached the trough where I had been calking. 
I wormed myself backward, my muscles tense 
with desperation, prepared to make a deter- 
mined fight for my life. 

**The flats sloped gently toward the harbor, 
and when I splashed back once more into the 
cavity below the recalked seam I realized that 
the water in it was deeper than it had been 
when I left it. To turn about in that confined 
space was no easy matter. But I did it, and 
my first glance toward the stern confirmed my 
worst fears: The tide was coming in. 

‘*Without an instant’s delay I began 
digging toward the stern. If my efforts 
had been frantic before, they were 
doubly so now. Since the vessel heeled 
off I had not heard a sound from out- 
side, and I had been so busy digging 
that it had not occurred to me to shout 
for help. Now I sent cry after cry out 
toward the daylight. But not fora 
second did I relax my labors. 

**There came an answering shout 
from the stern. Down through the nar- 
rowing air-space I could see a pair of 
boots standing in the water, while their 
| owner wielded a shovel with scarcely less desper- 
| ation than that with which I was plying my iron. 
My peril was known, and all possible aid would 
be rendered me. But had it not come too late ? 

**The tide had reached my lips. I turned over 
on my back, and began to dig with my arms 
outstretched behind my head. This made my 
progress much slower, but it enabled me to 
breathe freely. Higher and higher rose the 
water. It flowed into my ears and lapped my 
cheeks and mouth. My face was close up 
against the slime and barnacles of the planking. 

*‘Just as I was on the point of giving up in 
despair something hard and wooden was pushed 
violently against my finger-ends. It wasa shovel 
handle, just long enough to reach me. I clung 
to it with the grip of a drowning man. Then it 
was pulled back, and slowly, painfully, I was 
dragged out head foremost through the mud and 
water. It came near suffocating me, but I hung 
on, for I knew it was my only chance. 

**‘With a rush I came out into the air and 
sunlight, and three or four men lifted me up 
and carried me into the lime-shed. I was 
coated with mud from head to foot, and could 
hardly see or hear or breathe. It was a narrow 
escape. The man outside had dug toward me as 
far as he dared to do; and at last, when the 
tide almost touched the planking, he had thrust 
in the shovel handle on the bare chance of my 
being able to grasp it. Had not the surface of 
the mud been softened by the water, I could not 
have held on long enough to be pulled out. 

‘Well, the old Snowflake was tight enough 
to take in her load of lime that afternoon, but it 
| was the last time I ever went under the bottom 
of a vessel on the flats.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A valentine from an old sampler: 


If thou wilt live in peace and rest, 
Hear and see and say the best! 


feces used to laugh heartily at the dictum of 
an amateur inventor exhibiting a new gun: 
**A gun ought not to recoil; if it recoiled at all, 
it ought to recoil a little forrud.’”” How his 
ability to smile revealed this great man’s 
masterfulness is not yet fully realized. 
(ach house of Congress trusts its committees. 
Were it not so it would be impossible to 
do business, so great is the multitude and 
complexity of present-day problems. Congress 
realizes the need of specialization. Some critics 
of its acts and omissions forget the magnitude 
of the task, and sometimes wonder why every 
member is not making a first-hand investigation 
of every measure that comes before him. 
ss was so scarce an article in Scriptural times 
that it was good economy as well as a good 
peace measure to beat swords into plowshares. 
Conditions have changed. The Boers in South 
Africa consign their swords to the scrap-heap 
and send to the United States for American 
farming tools. They have recently ordered 
seventeen thousand eight-horse plows from a 
New York dealer, and large quantities of other 
tools in other parts of the country. 
ref. Theodor Mommsen, the German his- 
torian who has just received the Nobel 
prize for literature, has written a note to the 
New York Independent, which asked him to 
give his views on the best way to advance 
German-American good feeling. ‘‘As a Ger- 
man,’’ says the eminent and venerable author, 
“T am a well-wisher to America, and fully 
persuaded that the only hope for the future is to 
be found in cordial relations and trustful alliance 
between your great republic and my country.’’ 
He adds modestly that he has not the arrogance 
to believe that the words of an old professor 
would change anything in their actual state. 
But every such expression of opinion makes for 
peace and good-will. 


ne of the lessons inculcated by the fuel 
shortage seems to be that we should require 
coal—and perhaps a good many other commod- 
ities—to be sold by weight instead of by meas- 
ure. The poor folk who are compelled to buy 
coal by the ‘‘pailful’’ or the ‘‘basketful’’ are 
dealing with quantities as elastic as a swindler’s 
conscience, and their pitiable necessities are 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous men—few 
in number, it is to be hoped—in a way that 
would not be possible if dealers were compelled 
to weigh out the stuff they sell. The French 
laws regulate such matters strictly, and our labor 
unions might profitably urge the adoption of 
the French methods, which make it possible for 
a poor man to get money’s worth for the wages 
he has to spend. 


| ran generations may forget all the events of 
last month save one. Signor Marconi’s 
great achievement will be remembered. The 
first message by wireless telegraphy between the 
United States and England deserves a place 
in history no less secure than Morse’s famous 
**‘What hath God wrought !’’ The American 
people join with President Roosevelt in the 
greeting which he extended to Great Britain, 
and the English people as truly share the good- 
will expressed in King Edward’s reply. There 
may be a spiritual significance in the character 
of this first message. Communication which is 
free from material bonds and trammels may 
lead to international relations that are equally 
removed from all that is sordid and selfish. 


n the yard of Jacob Abbott’s country home, a 
favorite playground for his grandchildren 
and their friends, stood a square stone bearing 
this notice: ‘‘If any child gets cross and sulky 
and cries, he can go and sit on the ‘crying-stone’ 
just as long as he wants to, and ery it out.’’ 
So whenever a boy or girl did sulk, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott records, all the rest of the children 
would clamor, ‘“To the crying-stone! to the 
crying-stone!’’ and seldom did any child take 
advantage of that place provided. There are 
grown people who voluntarily put themselves 
in such doleful prominence that one longs to try 
the effect of a public erying-stone on them. 
Stationed in a conspicuous place and ordered 
to “‘ery it out,’’ they might be shamed into 
reforming their dispositions. 
he Engineering News has been investigating 
the patented preparations that are alleged 
to make fuel last longer or give out more heat, 
and it finds that one specific, sold at eighty cents 
a pound, is composed chiefly of common salt, 
and all the ingredients cost a little more than 
a cent a pound. Apropos of another, which 
is claimed to assist combustion by supplying 
free oxygen to the fire, the News suggests that 
the best supply of oxygen is to be found in the 
atmosphere, and estimates that twenty-seven 
hundred pounds of the patented compound 
would have to be shoveled into the furnace with 
every ton of coal to take the place of a proper 
draft of air. One might sum up the results of 
the inquiry by saying that good drafts will make 
lively fires, good fires will give out sufficient 











heat, and good sense is the surest fuel-saver— 
although, to be sure, one cannot buy it for 
anything like eighty cents a pound. 


ew private pension bills so thoroughly deserve 

a prompt and unanimous passage as that by 
which it is sought to relieve the distress of the 
family of the late Maj. Walter Reed, surgeon 
in the United States army. The debt of this 
country, indeed, of the world, to Major Reed is 
not to be counted in money. He was at the 
head of the commission which demonstrated 
the method of the propagation of yellow fever. 
For the first time in one hundred and seventy 
years Havana is free from the scourge. Both 
there and here generations yet unborn will be 
the debtors of this modest, hard-working Amer- 
ican army doctor. 
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GENESIS OF BEAUTY. 


Beautiful thoughts make a beautiful soul, 
And a beautiful soul makes a beautiful face. 
cted 
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LINCOLN’S DEFEATS. 
ach year more and more boys and girls are 
born into the ranks of ‘‘the unfortunately 
fortunate.’’ Not only are great fortunes 
multiplying. Families in circumstances of 
comfort and competence are more.and more 
numerous. 

Moreover, pioneer conditions are constantly 
disappearing, or pushing farther westward. All 
this means that the vigor developed from bitter 
struggle may become rare or disappear from our 
American civilization, unless we find some new 
meat on which it may feed and wax strong. 

A wholesome effort has been made in the 
last few years to waken enthusiasm for what 
President Roosevelt has so happily called ‘‘the 
strenuous life.’? This ought not to be conceived 
as a life in which the gun, the camp and the 
drill are essential. Neither battles nor hunting 
expeditions after big game are necessary to living 
the strenuous life. Struggle— victorious or 
defeated — with adverse conditions makes the 
heart of the whole matter. To keep a high 
courage for years, ‘‘in spite of fate,’’ as we 
glibly although impiously say, is the mark of the 
real soldier—man or woman, in peace or in war. 

It is wholesome to feed courage on the stories 
of brave lives, and to relive them in imagination. 
Each year as February 12th comes round we 
ought to turn to the career of Lincoln, and try 
to fathom the mysterious source of his wonderful 
determination and persistence. In Nicolay’s 
recent brief life of him are put in sharp array 
the discouragements he faced. 

After his cheerless and tragic childhood, he 
went into the Black Hawk War a captain on 
horseback, and came out on foot a private. 
‘*His surveyor’s chain and compass,’’ says Mr. 
Nicolay, ‘‘with which he was earning a scanty 
living, were sold for debt.’’ He was defeated 
for the legislature. He failed to be nominated 
for Congress, and to be appointed to a post in 
the General Land Office. He was defeated for 
the United States Senate twice in four years, 
and lost the nomination for Vice-President. 

But he did not falter. He believed himself 
called to public service. Toward that service he 
steadily pressed. At last there came a day when, 
there was no more failure, and when he justified 
Lowell’s noble chatacterization of him: 


Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


y a recent court decision in England labor 
unions are held responsible for the acts 
of their members, and must pay for all 

damages done by them during a strike which 
the union has ordered. 

The Taff Vale Railway Company brought a 
suit against the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants—the union of railway employés— 
for compensation for the loss sustained by it 
during a strike in 1900, when the strikers 
interfered with the operation of the road. 

The railway company at the beginning of 
the strike asked for an injunction restraining the 
union, which is incorporated, from ‘‘picketing, 
intimidation and other illegal acts.’’ After 
going through all the courts to the House of 
Lords the petition for the injunction was 
granted. Then the railway company sued the 
union for damages to the amount of one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, holding that its 
business had been injured to that extent by the 
union’s interference. The jury, after hearing 
the evidence, and after the trial judge had 
informed them that under the decisions of the 
highest court picketing and otherwise interfering 
with the business of another was illegal, brought 
in a verdict for the railway company. 

The Amalgamated Society, in view of the 
decisions on the petition for an injunction, 
concluded not to appeal, but to pay the verdict, 
which carried with it the costs that amounted to 
a hundred thousand dollars additional. 

It is generally admitted that so long as the 
law of England remains as the courts have 
interpreted it, holding incorporated labor unions 
responsible for the acts of their individual 
members, there can be no strike in that country 
without bankrupting the unions. This con- 
dition is not satisfactory to the labor leaders, 





and they are already asking that a law be 
passed which shall declare that no action shall 
lie against a trade-union for damages caused by 
a member of the organization unless it be first 
proved that the member was acting under the 
directly expressed sanction of its rules. Such a 
law would relieve such incorporated unions as 
forbid lawlessness from responsibility for the 
lawless deeds of their individual members. 


*® ¢ 


PERPETUAL PRAISE. 


The year, with all its train of nights and days, 
Is a perpetual service in God’s praise. 
Richard H. Stoddard. 
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GOOD FORM AND GOOD SENSE. 
ublications that sedulously report the doings 
P of society as represented by the rich bring 
the cheerful tidings that invalidism and 
idleness have gone out of fashion. It is not good 
form, they say, for a woman to be ‘‘delicate’’ 
or for a man to be without occupation. There- 
fore he has ceased to decorate the club windows, 
and she, having taken up some outside interest 
befitting her renewed vigor, no longer sleeps 
late, but is ready to begin the business of the 
day seasonably. 

My lady’s athleticism seems to be reflected in 
the fashions for 1903, if it did not even shape 
them. High collars, tight sleeves and trailing 
street gowns have ‘‘gone out,’’ and loose gloves 
and shoes are worn. Perhaps it is because 
she has learned to care for her body that the 
millionaire’s wife has revised the fashions of 
dinner-giving also. No modern hostess thinks 
of offering twelve or fifteen courses or serving 
six or eight wines. 

Indeed, it is asserted that society continually 
grows more temperate, and in one sense at least 
this is frue, for the dinner-table is no longer 
overloaded with silver or banked high with 
flowers. Simplicity is the law, and simplicity 
tends toward temperance. 

All these new fashions are in the direction of 
improvement. So, above all, is the increasing 
tendency, noted by society reporters, to frown 
upon gossip as not being ‘‘goodform.’’ Probably 
the truth is that it never was, but that it 
flourished because people had nothing to do. 
When society took a notion to be busy there 
was no time to talk about other people’s affairs, 
nor was there inclination so to do. 

In some more degenerate age society may 
recede from this position, as it has receded in 
the past. But although that rule of conduct, 
not to be idle and not to gossip, may cease to be 
good form, it will never be anything but good 
sense. 

® & 


AN ELEPHANT AND SOME MICE. 


ome showmen of Brooklyn lately found it 
necessary to kill an elephant which, by 
her viciousness, had become a menace to 

the lives of her keepers and the public. 

With the true showman’s instinct, they planned 
to make the execution a spectacle. Death,was 
to be attempted simultaneously by poison, by 
shooting, and if these methods were not effective, 


‘by drowning and strangulation. The affair, 


duly advertised, was to take place on an island 
in an artificial lake the shores of which would 
make an amphitheater for the crowd who were 
willing to pay the price of admission. 

The spectacle had already been advertised 
when the ‘‘society with the long name’’ stepped 
in. There the matter ended. ‘*Topsy’’ was 
killed, but not in the presence of any crowd who 
paid to see the sight. 

More recently still an association in Con- 
necticut announced a public mouse -killing 
contest as one of the attractions of an approaching 
cat show. A thousand live mice were to be 
released in a ring about which the patrons of 
the show would gather, and prizes were to be 
awarded to the cats which made the quickest 
and most numerous ‘‘kills.’’ 

Here again the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals interfered. Its action was 


vigorously opposed, but public opinion sustained | 


it and it won. 

Without that intervention there would have 
been no added cruelty. It was necessary that 
**Topsy’’ die, and in the economy of domestic 
life it is often necessary that mice shall die; 
but it is not necessary that the death of either 
be made a public entertainment. Death, even 
that of an animal, is at best a pathetic mystery. 
The finer feelings revolt against making an 
exhibition of it, and in these two instances, as in 
countless others, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals performed a service for 
decency and for civilization. 
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“THE LIVING VOICE.” 








what was only a toy a few years ago. Mr. 
Edison’s wonderful invention is still a toy in 
the sense that it is sold, with varied and increas- 
ing sets of records, for purposes of amusement ; 
but also it has many curious and interesting 
applications to science and industry. 

It has been used for ethnological purposes in 
Borneo by Professor Haddon, in Uganda by 
Sir Harry Johnston, and in northern Siberia 
by two explorers from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. In those widely separated fields it 
recorded and preserved the speech and songs 
of native tribes; and in Africa, too, it copied 
and reproduced the ‘‘speech’’ of monkeys, for 
Professor Garner. 

The phonograph never forgets and never lies. 
Not long ago a man died — intestate, it was 
supposed. But one evening a member of his 
family chanced to place a cylinder in the 
phonograph which had stood in the dead man’s 
room. The machinery was started, and a 
voice, as it were from the grave, began the old 
“formula, ‘‘I, So-and-So, being of sound and 
disposing mind,’’ and went on through the 
whole of a ‘‘last will and testament.’’ The 
heirs were so fully convinced that the voice was 
that of the dead man that they accepted his 
division of the property. 

The uncanny machine prompts both to specu- 
lation and regret. Will it be the means by 
which the voices of the great men and women 
of to-day shall be heard by future generations ? 
If only it could bring back the remote past! 
One would give much to hear Demosthenes 
denounce Philip, or to learn how Cicero 
pronounced the words in which he arraigned 
Catiline ; one would go far to hear Washington’s 
farewell to his generals or the calm and noble 
speech which crowned the life of Nathan Hale. 
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TRULY ORIGINAL VALENTINES. 


teacher of several years’ successful experience 
has preserved an amusing collection of the 
odd offerings made to her by her little pupils. 
She is very popular, and their tributes are many. 
Most of them come at Christmas, but she has also 
a choice assortment of valentines. She has encour- 
aged the children, in school to attempt simple, 
original verse by way of affording variety to their 
work in composition, and naturally they make 
use of their new acquirement when St. Valentine’s 
day arrives. No one could accuse the author of 
the following couplet of plagiarism or of unwilling- 
ness to prove his youthful devotion: 
My deer teecher I wont whiss 
Per agen if youl give me one nice kiss. 
Another boy’s tribute—he was evidently an 
older lad, with definite ideas concerning masculine 
supremacy outside of school if not in it—pro- 





| pounded a question, but not exactly the usual one: 


I’m yours to boss, but you’re not mine, 
So how can you be my valentine? 


An unsentimental little girl, evidently compelled 

by the force of example to follow the fashion of 

| her mates, yet rebellious in spirit, quite clearly 
expressed her state of mind: 


I do not like to write in rimes, 
With capitals and jingly lines. 
I do not like to write to you, 
And tell you things that are not true. 
1 do not like to write at all, 
But if I must this is my scrawl. 
I do not like this verse of mine, 
But please to be my valentine. 
Another child evolved a simple but ingenidus 
variation of a familiar formula: 
The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
That’s one line and this is two. 
I love you much, I love you more, 
| That was three and this is four. 
| Less facility, but more sentiment, is displayed 
in this passionate declaration of a budding poet: 
I love you more than other folks, 
More than twelve times twelfthly more. 
The multiplication table doesn’t go 
As far as I you adore. 
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OTHERS BEFORE SELF. 


he Northeast Relief Company was selling coal 

at ten cents a pailful. A long line of customers 

reached to the sidewalk and far down the street, 
waiting and shivering in the bitter air. Sarah 
Conley was almost at the office door. She was 
glad her turn was so near. She was chilled, and 
her breakfast had been scanty that morning. 
Moreover, she was old and not strong. 

| “Js hard standing,” she remarked to the 
| woman behind her. 

“It is that,” returned the woman. “I’d rather 
freeze at home if it wa’n’t for the babies. They’re 

| erying with the cold.” 

| “Look here,” said Sarah. “You take my place; 
it’ll get you there one quicker,” and she stepped 
out of the ranks and in behind the woman. 

“Lor, that’s nothing!’ she continued, smiling 
away the mother’s thanks. Her change of position 
brought Sarah in front of a young girl who 
coughed and shivered pitifully in the searching 
wind. Just then a rumor was passed that the 
| coal supply was giving out. The waiters pressed 
| elose. Sarah glanced uneasily around. 

“You can have my chance,” she said, suddenly, 
as she slipped back of the sick girl. 

Sarah did not look behind her again. She was 
so cold and she trembled from weariness. The 
| Slow progression of the line had brought her 


he telep hone, which is frequently a source | within the office door, when she noticed a little 
of irritation, is never quite so exasperating | girl standing at one side, carrying an empty pail 
as when the operator switches on the and crying softly. Sarah beckoned to her. 


phonograph, which says and repeats and repeats, 
**The line is busy. Please ring off.’’ 
are people who think the monotonous and 


imperturbable voice belongs to the operator at | 


The initiated 
They know 


**Central,’’ and so try to argue. 
hang up the receiver and wait. 


that the order comes from a machine; that they 


| “You won’t get your coal if you stay there,” 


There | she 8aid. ‘You'll have to run round to the end of 


the line.” 
“I’ve lost my money,” whispered the little girl. 
“ll hold your pail while you go home and get 
more,” suggested Sarah. 
“There isn’t any more,’’ sobbed the child. 
Sarah stood still a moment. Then she slipped 


are experiencing a commercial application of | her dime into the girl’s purple little palm. It was 














the last money she had, but she did not say so. 
Then she went home to a cold room. The bowl 
of soup she had saved for dinner stood frozen on 
the table. She took the clothes from the bed and 
wrapped them round her. 

“My rent’s paid and I’ve got a job of scrubbing 
for to-morrow,” she said to herself. ‘“There’s lots 
worse off than I am.” 

Her teeth chattered and her joints ached. But 
away down in her heart there glowed a warm spot 
as she thought of the babies’ mother, the sick 
girl and the child, all with their heaping pails of 
coal. 
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UP MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


|" the summer of 1841 Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
ascended Mount Washington. This was the 
year when the first hut was built on the top of 
the mountain, and Doctor Hale, after some diffi- 
culty in reaching it, enjoyed the hospitalities of 
the little cabin. 

He and the late William Francis Channing were 
in search of mica. Large sheets of the mineral 
had been found in Siberia. Why not in this 
country? They were up before sunrise, and in 
light summer clothes began their ascent in the 
bed of a brook. At noon they had found no mica, 
and the guide said it was time to return. They 
decided to go on, and sent the man back to drive 
their wagon round, the next day, to Crawford’s, 
in the Notch. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon there was a 
heavy shower, and soon they realized that they 
were lost. It was well after nine o’clock before 
they got beyond an unknown tract of holes and 
boulders, and began the proper ascent of Mount 
Washington. 

Up they went among the boulders, and then, 
at ten o’clock, they came upon three great stones 
piled one upon the other. This was one of the 
cairns that marked the path from the Notch up to 
the cabin. The game was won. 
minutes more and a square mass loomed through 
the mist. It was the cabin. 

It was fastened, door and window, against the 
weather and the bears. But some benevolent 
angel had left a crowbar on the outside, and with 


that the two men made short work of the padlock | 


staples. 

They had one box of matches. 
bar they split a board from the floor and made a 
fire. Then the tired travellers went to sleep, and 
only awoke from time to time through the night | 
to replenish the fire. The next morning they | 
worked their way down-hill and came out at | 
Fapyan’s, They had not eaten for twenty-six | 
hours. 
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A LARGE -HEARTED DIVINE. 


ike his great non-conformist brother, Charles H. | 
Spurgeon, in England, and like Henry Ward | 


Beecher and Doctor Talmage in this country, 
the late Dr. Joseph Parker of the City Temple, 
London, commanded very large fees for fully half | 
his pastoral life. Yet he could truly say that after 

being fifty years in the ministry he was not fifty 
shillings the richer for any preaching outside his 
own pulpit. 

Doctor Parker gave freely of his money, as well | 
as of his strength of mind and body, to the strug- 
gling ministers and churches of his denomination. 
On one occasion he had opened a suburban chapel, 
and a critical and cynical person saw fit to question 
his disinterestedness. 

“You had to pay a pretty sum for Doctor 
Parker’s sermon, I suppose. I dare say,” said he, 
“it cost twenty-five pounds at the very least.” 

“That is the exact sum that passed between us,” 
returned one of the officials of the chapel. 

“Ah,” sneered the cynic, “and that is what you 
call giving the gospel of Christ free to every one | 
who asketh for it?” 


“Precisely,” was the reply. “That is precisely 


what Doctor Parker did. He gave us the sermon, | 


and he gave us the twenty-five pounds.” 
® ©¢ 


TWO COMPLIMENTS. 


hen the present King of Portugal was a youth 
of seventeen he visited London, and there 
met Sir Edwin Landseer. 


meet the great animal painter, and said so. 

King Carlos spoke English very well, says the 
author of “Some Eighteenth Century Men of 
Letters,” but like all persons who have learned a 


a oak ‘ cm 
language by grammar and dictionary, he used | 


words in an equivocal sense. 

“I am so glad to make your acquaintance, Sir | 
Landseer!” he said, with much enthusiasm. “I 
am so fond of beasts!” 

Landseer accepted the compliment as it was 
intended, and always protested that with one 
exception it was the greatest he had ever received. 
The “exception” came from a dog-seller who 
was walking along a London street with a terrier 
under his arm. Landseer, as always, was attracted 
by the bright little face. 

“His eags are not cropped,” he observed. 

“No, sir,” replied the dog-seller. ‘‘Landseer 
Says ears ought not to be crepped.” 


* ¢ 


AN EDUCATIONAL WATCH. 


he American boy soon learns the lesson that a 
mechanical toy is something to be smashed. 
They give him a locomotive to run on a miniature 
railroad, and he proceeds to break it. Then next 


week, if the family funds admit of it, he has a toy | 
As he | 
grows up he learns to act on the belief that | 
possessions need not be cherished; there are, he | 


electric launch, and that fares no better. 


thinks, always more in the background. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean tells us how they do 
those things in Germany. 
to make something educational out of ingenious 
contrivances. 

The best instance of this is a queer little clock 
that can be bought complete in all its parts, but 
hot yet put together. 
child who receives the toy shall examine the 





Two or three | 


With the crow- | 


Being very fond of | 
natural history, the young king was delighted to | 


There they endeavor | 


It is intended that the | 








different parts, and then arrange them so that 
the clock shall run. Through that process he 
learns a respect for mechanism as something not | 
to be broken or marred. 
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A COUNTRY OF ONE TOWN. 


hen the Crown Prince of Siam was in Amer- 

ica last fall most of us realized how little 
we know of the only progressive Oriental state 
which remains independent of all European gov- 
ernments. One of the oddest things about the 
country is that for all its size and wealth and large 
population, it is a country of one town. Bangkok 
is everything to Siam. The author of “Siam in 
the Twentieth Century” says that Bangkok is so 
Europeanized that it does not fairly represent 
Siam as a whole, but Siam without Bangkok would 
be worse off relatively than France without Paris. 


Bangkok is the seat of a very centralized system 
4 vernment and administration. It contains the 
he permanent residence of the king, and all offi- 
a $8 and nobles, except a few prov neial officers, 
have their work and their dwellings in the capital. 
is here, too, that they take all their pleasures, 
or the Siamese know nothing like the countr 
ite that Anglo-Saxons love. If the Bangko 
gentleman owns estates in the interior he does 
not live on them. 

To the European, Bangkok is all Siam. Here 
he meets all the foreigners in the country, all 
ee of gg governments and the mercantile 
commu: 

Apert, fem this unique importance which Bang- 
kok holds in Siam, it is one of the most interesting 
of the great cities “of the East. Tokyo and Kyoto 


imagination more forcibly. Shanghai shows evi- 
dences of its enormous commercial importance, 
and Hongkong and Singapore 2 eal to Britons 
as outposts of their empire. But none of these 
towns claims such variety of interests as Bangkok. 
None presents in such close aoe on a 
thriving European community si 
an Oriental court which still keeps up the formal- 
| ities of byaane centuries; none such a — 
mixture of the ancient and modern, of the 





| and squalid barbarism; nowhere else are to be 
seen such diversities of life and nationality. 
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CAUTIOUS SAM. 


here is one boy in New York, if the Times of 
that city has told a true story, who will not 
| hereafter come to financial grief by indiscriminate 
confidence in other men. 
Sam works in one of the big shops up-town in 
w York. He is bright, honest, quick and 
| trustworthy. When his employer w anted a second 
| boy he sent for Sam. 
“Sam,” said he, “can you get us a boy? He 
must be as good a boy as you are.’ 


have finer works of art. Pekin strikes the political | 


| 
| 
| 








“Brown’s Uronchial Troches” are an old and 


Ep. 12, 108 SGN eens HN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Beene 


world-renowned remedy for colds, cowghs, hoarseness | 


and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. 








to write for our anp-pege free book. 
Tells how men with small eats 
At make money with a MAGIC 
pe x STEREOPTICON. | 


McALLISTER, Me ian, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


0 FREE & for a2c. stamp to any collector 
ho has never written us 
before (no others) big 6c. green and 
10c. violet Guatemala 1897 rapper 
stamps, catalogue value 30c 
Deer So Co., 21 Bromfield Sireet, Boston. 
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_ lants, Roses, vines. 100-page catalogue free. 2 

w Red Cross currants, 10c. Secrets of Fruit 
a » 1ephotos, 10 ‘cents. Copy Green’s Fruit 


Grower free. Good salary paid for work at home. 
CGREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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preferred by Levy, Strauss, & wes 
rices. Fine Catalog, 1000" shane 














tions, mailed free; it & gives instructions 
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{YON & HEALY, 271 Adams St., Chicago. 





Spalding’s Athletic Library. 


The American Authority on Sports, 
Pastimes, Physical Education. 

No. 102.— Ground Tumbling. Any boy by reading this 
book and following the instructions and illustrations, 
which are photographed from life, can become a pro- 
— tum bler. 

». 91.— How "to Swing Indian Clubs. Prof. E. B. 
Warman. The most complete ever eT 

No. 104.— Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. By G. M. 
Martin, Physical Director of the . C. A. of 
town, Ohio. Should be in the hands of ‘every Y. M. ¢ 
physical director, school, college, club, etc. The 
standard 4 yy 


No. 124.— How to Become a_ Gymnast. Any boy who 


| frequents a gymnasium or who has a horizontal bar or 


by side with | 


tesque and the commonplace, of material com ort | 


| Minneapolis. Kansas City. Montreal. 


Sam thought a while, then agreed to send one. 


| The next day the boy arrived, and Sam was called 
to identify him. 
“Do you know this boy, Sam?” asked the 
employer. 
“Yes,” answered Sam, “I know him.’ 
“And you know him to be a good, Binet boy?” 
“f have played with Ls all my life, and I have 
ae 4 thought he was 
“But will you vouch for him?’ persisted the 
em _ er. 

” answered Sam, indignantly. “I won’t 
vouch for any one. I wouldn’t vouch for my own 
brother. How do I know what temptations you 
| are going to put before him?” 


* ¢ 


ITALIAN INGENUITY. 


| | 2 geen yee usually have little difficulty in 

providing their guests with food; but the 
| ease is different if one happens to be keeping a 
| hotel half-way up a snow-clad mountain. 


An Italian who keeps a small hotel on Mont 
Blane discovered recently that whenever the 
| weather was bad it was difficult for him to com- 
| municate with the grocery store in the valle 

| which supplied him with Penn. After muc'! 
thought, according to the J 
| he contrived a new method of communication. 

| He connected his hotel and the store by means 

| of a stout telegraph-wire, and now whenever he 

desires to make a purchase he simply slides down 

the wire, -_ d in a minute lands safely at the 

| grocery s 


That his descent in this fashion is rather risky | 


| can readily be seen, but the enterprising Boniface 
has not yet met with the slightest accident. 
During the first few trips his hands were lacerated 
y the wire, but as he gained experience he learnec 
by th but ash el d i hel i 
| to protect them from injury. 


* ¢ 


MIXED METAPHOR. 


good instance of mixing the metaphor is 
reported of Sir Thomas Myles, who recently 
| delivered an address on “Cecil Rhodes.” 


Sir Thomas paid a high tribute to the force of 
character, the spirit of personal scepentenes 
| and the indomitable oqurage of Englishmen. He 
| pictured the British Empir 
danger at the time of the late war, and asked with 
i= yhasis : 

Vas England to stand with her arms folded 
and her hands in her kets? 
of his audience what he had done, he remarked 
that his only apology was that he was an Irishman. 


® © 


POSTHUMOUS AVERSION. 
hy did Napoleon hate the English?” asked 


| full of the perennial hopefulness that distinguished 
her attitude toward her class. 
| “Iam sure some one knows,” she said, after a | 
moment’s pause. “Claire, can t you tell us?” 
“Of course I can, Miss Moore,” said pretty 
Claire, ‘‘but it seems unnecessar for the book to 
ask such simple questions. He hated the English 


on the rock of St. Helena.” 





® © 
MODERN EDUCATION. 


he old-fashioned uncle was holding Ethel on 
his knee and asking about her kindergarten. 


“And I = said he, with the interest of 
one who h spelled down” many a line of 
| competitors, “that you study your spelling-book 
faithfully?” 

“T have no spelling-book,” said ape. loftily. | 
| “WwW e’re taught by the pathetic system 
“Phonetic,” corrected mamma. 


But when uncle got Ethel’s first little letter, he 
| decided that she was nearer right than mamma. 


e as having been in | 





lustrazione Italiana, | 


| 


When the speaker realized from the appearance | 


the patient history teacher, with her tone | 


because they had made him live and die all alone | 


Become bars at his command, with a little practice can 
come proficient. 

No. 18.— Fencing. Any boy, by following the dia- 
grams, can become an expert with the foils. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
For sale by all 


newsdealers and A. G. Spalding é Bros., 
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The Maule 
Seed Book 


for 1903 is free to all interested-in gar- 
dening who mention this paper. If you 
want an up-to-date garden you ought 
to have it, the best seed catalogue | 
have ever published. The first edition 
costs over $37,000. Address simply 


MAULE, Philadelphia. 























SHREDDED 
VascAl 
BISCUIT 


No attempt to improve 
upon the work of nature in 
making Shredded Wheat. 
The properties naturally 
organized are scientifically 
cooked. That is all. 


Send for “* The Vital Question * (Cook Book, illustrated 
in colors) FREE, Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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SEND END US 25¢. postage. and receive this grat 


collection of Beautiful Flowers, our new cat 
ehapen as ue containing the most liberal offers ever made, 
and a CASH CHECK for 25c. oer te your aeny back. 


20 PACKETS SEED |}: Giant Pais 


1 Pkt. Eve’g Primrose 
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1 Pkt. Double Carnation Cypress Vine 

1 Pkt. Petunia, white iP kt Wild Flower, garden 

2 | 1 Calla, 1 Madeira Vine, 2 Gle adiolus, 
Ss: 2 Cinnamon Vine,1 Anemone, 2 Hya- 


cinth, 1 Montbretia. 
Basket. 20 
logue all 


10 Bulbs for k dging or Hanging 
ts. Bulbs, Cash Check and Cata- 
for the price of the packing and postage, 35 cents. 





J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 














We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Costu mes. 


TEVER before have we of- 

1 fered such dainty and 
attractive costumes and 

skirts as we are showing thi® 
season. Our Spring Catalogue 
should be in the hands of every 
lady who wishes to dress wefl at 
moderate cost. It illustrates 
styles which are distinctly new 
and exclusive. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but make 
every garment to order; that is 
why our goods are renowned for 
their pertect fit and finish. No 
matter where you live, we pay 
express charges. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 
New Suits, well-tailored, in the 

newest fashions, $8 up. 
Etamine Costumes in models to 

prevail during the coming Sea- 


















son, $12 up. 
The | latest designs in 
mg and immer « 
irts, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day and Walking 
Skirts, $5 up. 

Jaunaty Jackets, Rain 
Travelling Dresses, 
The catalogue and he will tell you the 

rest—they will sent /ree ty return mail, 

Every garment you choose will be made to 

measure and guaranteed to fit and please you. 

If it does not, send it back promptly and we will 

refund your money. It’s your good will we want 

most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


ay and Walking Suits, 




















Bracelet. 


Needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. Rich 
design. Gold-filled 
and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased 
and plain. Fits any 
wrist or arm; stays 
wherever plac ed. 
This adjustable 
feature is patented. 
Ask for the ‘“ Car- 
men’’ bracelet at 
jewelry stores. 


The D. F. Briggs Company, 


Jewelry Manufacturers, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

































With ordinary care and 


usage —anywhere, 
at any time— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 


Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Iilinois. 






and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 
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Though I may sing a song as well 
as he, y 

I cannot sound the silence of his 
mind, 

I cannot once) that plithesome spirit 
be ; | 

Not strength, nor wit, nor gold, nor | 

XF all combined, 

Can win the secret pird’s identity. 

a Pate 
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“THE NEW MAN.” 


T was reported about the town that | 
the yo@ng minister of Christ Church 
had been seen on the rear platform 
of a street-car in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Such gossip runs rapidly, and 
the news caused a great deal of com- 
ment until Mr. Cooper, the minister 
in question, established his inno- 

cence by showing that he had spent that whole 
afternoon at the bedside of a dying man. 

But even then the rumor would not down. For 
months it reappeared in one form and another. 
Here and there about the city it was said that 
Mr. Cooper had been seen in dubious company 
and in an excited condition. Again and again 
he denied the report, and he guarded his goings 
and comings with the greatest care. Still, it 
was three yeais before he heard the last of the 
unaccountable gossip, and a much longer time 
before he could recall the experience without 
that sinking of the heart which comes with the 
remembrance of a narrow escape from calamity. 

Ten years passed, and Mr. Cooper was 
established in the love and confidence of the 
community. The old rumors had never been 
explained, but they were forgotten. 

One evening the minister came running up to 
his wife’s room with a smile on his lips. 
**Come down, Mary, and witness a marriage, 
and prevent somebody from accusing me of 
bigamy ; for the bridegroom looks enough like 
me to be your husband !’’ 

Sure enough, the minister and the bridegroom 
were as nearly ‘‘doubles’’ as two human beings 
ever are. When the marriage ceremony was 
over, the bridegroom said, ‘‘I want to talk with 
you both a few minutes, if you have time. I 
think I can tell you something that will interest 
you. 

**Ten years ago 1 was pretty near the gutter 
inthistown. I had come here from country, 
got into bad company, and gone bad to 
worse. I lost my position, and was forced to 
take a place as a street-car conductor. I lost 
that, too, and came to working in a stable. 

‘One Saturday night a fellow said to me, 
‘Did you know you had a double in this town ?’ 
‘No, I didn’t,’ said I, ‘but I’m sorry for him!’ 
‘Well, you go over to Christ Church to-morrow 
evening and look at that young minister.’ 

**‘T went, for I was making a fight to keep 
away from rum, and was glad of anything that 
was likely to help me. I slipped into the 
gallery, and pretty soon you began to talk. I 
can’t tell you anything about how it seemed to 
me. I saw the same face I saw when I looked 
in the glass, and T heard my own voice in my 
ears. 

*SYour text was out of Ephesians. I’ve 
studied the whole chapter since. But all I 
heard that night was, “That ye put off the old 
man’ and ‘that ye put on the new man.’ 

“Tf you had wanted to tell my story you 
couldn’t have hit it any nearer than you did in 
your description of ‘the old man.’ You said 
that putting it off was just like dropping a 
ragged and dirty garment. It might be all a 
man had and he would hang on to it, although 
he was ashamed of it; but if he would have the 
courage to drop his rags he would find himself 
clothed and clean by the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

‘*‘When the sermon was over the congregation 
sang, ‘My faith looks up to Thee.’ I came out 
before the last verse. It was my mother’s 
favorite hymn, and she repeated that last verse 
when she was dying. For the first time for 
months I walked to my room that night without 
going into a saloon or wanting to. 

**The next Sunday I went to hear you preach 
twice, and both the sermons were aimed right 





at me. I kept on going for weeks. I got to 
have a queer feeling—as if you were my better | 
self, and as if I must try to live up to you. | 


‘*T never dared come to see you, although I | 
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often walked, up and down before this house, 
late at night, and watched the light in this 
room. After a while it came to me, through 
one of your sermons, too, that I mustn’t hold on 
to you always. So I went away, although it 
was one of the hardest things I had ever done. 
But it was right. 

*T got a good place in Chicago, and then a 
better one ’way out West. I’m pretty well off 
now. I told this little woman the whole story 
a year ago, before I asked her to marry me; and 
we’ve travelled fifteen hundred miles for you to 
make us man and wife. I thought if I had her 
with me I should get up courage to tell you the 
whole thing, and it seemed as if you ought to 
know.’’ 

Almost before Mr. Cooper had time to speak 
the man had pressed a roll of bills into Mrs. 
Cooper’s hand, and with his wife was gone. 

This, at last, was the ‘‘double’’ who had 
seemed so unmixed an evil in the trying months 
ten years ago. There was a new meaning that 
night in the phrase which the minister had long 
used as the closing words of his nightly prayer, 
“Thy way, not mine, O Lord.’’ 
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CHARGED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


n elephant fight, if the combatants be well 
A matched, frequently lasts for a day or 
more. The beaten elephant retreats tem- 
porarily, and is followed leisurely by the other, 


| until by mutual consent they meet again. The | 


more powerful elephant occasionally keeps his 
foe in view till he kills him. In “Wild Beasts of 
India” Mr. G. P. Sanderson describes an encounter 
with a defeated tusker: 


A shrill trumpeting and crashing of bamboos 
broke the stillness, and from the noise we knew it 
was a tusker fight. Before we could reach the 
scene of combat, one elephant uttered a deep roar 
of pain, and crossed the nullah some forty yards 
in advancesof us. Here he began to destroy a 
clump of bamboo in sheer fury, grumbling cuaey 
the while in rage and pain. ood was streaming 
from a deep stab in his left side, high up. He was 
a very large elephant with long and auty thick 
tusks. His opponent must have been a Goliath 
to have wors' him. This tusker presented a 

icture of rage and power, as he mowed the 

amboos down with trunk and tusks, and trampled 
them with his forefeet. 

Suddenly his whole demeanor changed. He 
backed from the clump and stood like a statue. 
He had scented us. The next moment forward 
went his ears and up went his tail, and in the 
same instant he wheeled and bore straight down 
upon us with astonishing speed. 

The bamboos behind which we stood were use- 
less as cover, and I stepped out into the open to 

taclear shot. I oe a shout, hoping to stop or 
urn him, but in vain. I fired when he was nine 
paces distant, feeling confident of the shot, but I 
made a mistake in not giving him both barrels. 
The smoke momentarily obscured the elephant, 
and I bent down to see where he lay. 

Good gracious! He had not even been checked, 
and was upon me! There was no time to step to 
the right or the left. His tusks came through the 
smoke like the cowcatcher of a locomotive, and I 
had just time to fall flat to avoid being hurled 
along in front of him. I fell a little to the right; 
the next instant down came his t 
within a few inches of my left thigh, and 1 should 
have been trodden on had I not hastily drawn a 
leg back from the sprawling gee nm n which 
fell. As he rushed over me he shrieked shrilly 
but fortunately he went on, for had he stopped 
there was no way of escape forme. I was covered 
with blood from the wound inflicted by his late 
antagonist. This was one of the closest calls I 
ever had in the wild life of the jungle. 
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THE MINISTER’S “ SHAY.” 


he diary of a Puritan minister who was 
settled in Malden, Massachusetts, nearly 
two hundred years ago, shows a scrupulous 
regard for his sacred calling. To his view it was 
all right for a parson to keep a horse, but he had 
his doubts about the keeping of a carriage. It 
might argue worldliness. The following entries 
show how he debated the question with himself, 
and how his point of view shifted: 


January 31.—Bought a shay for £27 10s. The 
yp gant it may be a comfort and a blessing to 
my family. 

oy 17.—Had a safe and comfortable journey 
ork. 


April 24.—Shay overturned, with my wife and 
me in it; yet neither of us much hurt. ‘Blessed 
our generous Preserver! Part of the shay, as it 
lay upon one side, went over my wife, and yet she 
was scarcely anything hurt. How wonderful the 
preservation! 

May 5.—Went to the Beach with three of the 
children. The beast being frighted, when we 
were all out of the shay, overturned and broke it. 
I desire it (I hope I desire it) that the Lord would 
teach me suitably to repent this Providence, and 
make suitable remarks on it, and to be suitably 
affected with it. Have I done well to get me a 
shay? Have I not been proud or too fond of this 
convenience? Do I exercise the faith in the divine 
care and protection which I ought to do? Should 
I not be more in my study and less fond of diver- 
sion? Do I not withhold more than is meet from 
pious and charitable uses? 

ay 15.—Shay brought home; mending cost 
oy shillings. Favored in this beyond expecta- 
on 


May 16.—My wife and I rode to Rumney Marsh. 
The beast frighted several times. 
June 4.—Disposed of my shay to Rev. Mr. White. 
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NEW STORIES OF WELLINGTON. 


t is never too late to learn new things about a 
greatman. The Duke of Wellington has been 
dead many years, yet the recently published 

“Autobiography of Alexander Grant,” friend 
and physician of the Marquis of Dalhousie, once 
Governor-General of India, contains a number of 
new stories of the simplicity, characteristic plain- 
speaking and indomitable mental courage of the 
hero of Waterloo. 

When the news of the bloody Battle of Feroze- 
shah reached England there was great consterna- 
tion in the ministry. At best it was a drawn 
battle, and Sir Robert Peel was much depressed. 

“You must lose officers and men if you have 

eat battles,” said the Duke of Wellington. “At 

ssaye I lost a third of my force.” 

When the council continued to consider the 
battle a crushing reverse, Wellington lighted up 
suddenly. ‘Make it a victory!” said he. “Fire a 





salute and ring the bells.” And so it was ordered 
and done; and the immediate heartening of the 
people proved the soundness of the old soldier’s 


cy. 

When Lord Dalhousie was about to go to India 
he begged the duke to recommend for the per- 
sonal staff any young officer in whom he felt 
an interest. e stoutly refused.” “I would as 
soon recommend a wife for a man as an A. D. C.,” 
said he. 

In 1824 the cabinet, when it found itself com- 
mitted to war with the King of Burma, asked the 
Duke of Wellington for his advice. He replied 
at once, bluntly, “Send Lord Combermere.” 

“But we have always understood that your 
grace thought Lord Combermere a fool.” 

“So he is a fool—an utter fool; but he can take 
Rangoon.” 

When the Duke of Wellington was warden of 
the Cinque Ports the queen went to Walmer 
Castle for change of air. The clerk of the works 
preceded her majesty and made some tawd 
repairs, at which the duke was greatly disple . 
When the queen went to Strathfieldsaye the same 
clerk of works preceded her. But here, in his 
own home, the duke was beforehand with him, 
and ordered him off. 

No alterations were made. The duke said, “I 
just got a few tables and a harpsichord, and I 
asked the neighbors to meet her.” 

This was so much out of the routine of grand 
preparations and grand guests that her majesty 
was much pleased. 











World-wide space, and the sky above; 
Open light, that no shadow mars; 
Earth is a star with the other stars, 

And heaven is near enough to love. 


Waves of green on an endless sea; 
Streaks of bloom, that are tossed like foam ; 
The sun and the wind are here at home, 
And here the cloud and the storm go free. 


Royal night, and the veil withdrawn, 
Blinding glitter of starry spéars ; 
Changing glory of days and years, 

Perfect splendor of dusk and dawn. 


Earth’s clear breast, and the sky above; 
World-wide spaces, and full, free breath ; 
Here life looks in the eyes of death, 

And God is near, for the soul to love. 
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A SCIENTIFIC BARBER SHOP. 


oards of health in many American cities have 

B made regulations calculated to protect 

patrons of barber shops from contagion. 

The Baltimore American tells of a shop in which 

all necessary precautions seem to have been taken. 

There was nothing to offend the most fastidious— 
unless it might be the absence of a barber. 


“This towel,” said the attendant, “has been 
subjected to extreme heat, and is thoroughly 
sterilized.” 

“Good!’? commended the patron. 

“We take every precaution against (pposing our 
patrons to infection or contagion. This soap,” 
continued the attendant, “has been debacterial- 
ized, and the comb and brush are thoroughly 
antisepticized.”’ 

“Glad to hear it,” said the patron. 

“The chair in which you sit has a daily bath in 
bichloride of mere 


seven degrees, which is guaranteed to shrivel up 
any bacillus that happens to be present.” 

“Excellent idea.” 

“The razor and the lather brush are boiled 
before being used, and the lather cup is dry-heated 
until there is not the slightest possibility of any 
omme ans to it.” 

“ ne ’ 

“The hot water with which the lather is mixed 
is always double-heated and sprayed with a germi- 
cide, besides being filtered and distilled.” 

“Well, [declare! You are careful.” 

“Yes, even the floor and the ceiling and the walls 
and the furniture are given antiseptic treatment 
every day, and all change handed out to our 
customers is first wiped with antiseptic gauze. 
The shoe-polish at the bootblack chair is boiled, 
and then frozen, and the —”’ 

“Well, look here!” interrupted the patron, who 
had been sitting wrapped in the germ-proof towel 
all this time, ‘“‘why don’t you go ahead and shave 
me? Think I’m loaded with some sort of germ 
that you’ve got to talk to death ?”’ 

“No, sir,’ answered the attendant. “But I’m 
not the barber.” 

“You’re not? Where is he?” 

“They are boiling him, sir.” 
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TALKING WITH MONKEYS. 


he simian language consists of a few basic 

words, and there are no niceties of grammar, 

yet it cannot be “mastered in twenty les- 
sons.” Prof. R. L. Garner, who has studied 
monkeys and their vocabulary for fourteen years, 
admits that he still speaks badly. He can make 
himself understood, however, not only in the 
native land of the gorilla and chimpanzee, but in 
the heart of any menagerie, where one might 
reasonably suppose the pure accent of the jungle 
to have suffered deterioration. Some very in- 
teresting and successful experiments which he 
recently conducted have been described in a New 
York paper. 

Professor Garner, in the presence of John Lover, 
of the staff of keepers, and other officials of the 
Philadelphia Zoélogical Gardens, who vouch for 
the incidents that follow, approached the cage of 
a monkey, and said: 

“Whoo-w!”’ (Food.) 

The monkey turned instantly to its food tray, 
which lay in a corner, empty, carried this tray to 
Mr. Garner, and extended it between the bars 
to him, repeating again and again the word for 
food, ““Whoo-w!’ 

Going to another cage, Professor Garner said, 
“1 will tell this monkey to go and take a drink.” 
He then called shrilly: 

“Ch-ew-y!”’ 

The monkey gave him an lpm look, then 
ran to its dish of water and drank. 

“Now,” said Professor Garner, “I will make 
the sound that means a great peril is at hand. 
The monkeys, on hearing this sound, will all show 
abject fright. Afterward I will calm them with a 
sound that means all is well.’ 

He took his stand before a cage containing fifty 
ee. some asleep, some ceding languidly, 
and others wandering idly about. th a sharp, 
whistling note in his voice, he cried: 

“T-eegk! I-eegk! I-eegk!” 

Instantly all the monkeys began to cry 
“T-eegk!” in chorus, and to look about them with 











quick, frightened glances, and to crowd wildly 
together in the cage’s farthest corners. The panic 
for two or three minutes was indescribable. Then, 
in a rich, may. bold voice, Professor Garner called, 
“Nwah! Nwah!” (Allis well.) 

The monkeys came forth from the corners where 
they had crouched and crowded, and after a little 
uneasy chattering and reconnoitering, took up the 
calm thread of their lives again. 
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THE VIEW OF THE OPPOSITION. 


ecretary Shaw of the Treasury Department 
was,-as every one knows, once Governor of 
Iowa. A friend of Mr. Shaw tells a story of 
his election which the Washington Post repeats. 
By one of those complications which make all 
politics a confusion to the ordinary citizen, Mr. 
Shaw lost his own county, although he was elected 
by a large majority. 

There was in the town a little Irish shoemaker 
named Pat Finnegan, who had always made and 
repaired the governor’s shoes. e governor 
stopped at the hung Aer day after election. 

“Good morning, Pat!” he said. 

“Good morning, guv’nor!” said Pat. “I must 
ear you on gettin’ elected.” 

“Well, I am glad to be elected, but I am sorry 
to have lost my home ——.. 

Pat said not a word, but hammered away upon 
the sole of the shoe with more vigor. The gov- 
ernor, noting the silence, remarked : 

“You see, Pat; it’s a hard thing to have your 
home go against you.” 

Pat was silent, and the governor, becoming 
interested, added, “What would you say, Pat, 
when a man loses the county in which he lives?” 

A Democratic gleam Ee hered in the face of 
Pat, and he burst out, “Phat wud Oi say, guv’nor? 
All Oi could say is that it’s a bad thing you didn’t 
live in every county in the shtate.” 
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REGARDED AS A DELICACY. 


he general living in Russia, except that of the 

| muzhik, is described by Mr. Barry, in “Ivan 

At Home,”’’ as perhaps a bit too unsubstantial 

for Western ideas, but on the whole fairly sup- 

portable. The muzhik’s liking for grease in his 
food is carried to the extreme. 


I remember, writes Mr. Barry, once calling the 
attention of one of the footmen to the candle, 
which was not properly fixed into the candle- 
stick. He ver = righted the matter by 
—s the candle out, putting it into his mouth 
and biting half an inch off, which he swallowed 
and seemed to enjoy. 

To show that the muzhiks are not particular as 
to what they drink, ] must mention the case of 
a man who was nearly ruined by their taste for 
petroleum. 

He had made a contract to light a suburban 
village with petroleur One morning he came to 
the director of the department with a very long 

e, and announced that he must give up his 
contract and forfeit the money paid. 

" do you want to give up your contract? I 
thought the price of petroleum was going down,” 
said the director. 

“Yes, so it is,” responded Ivan. “It is not the 
price that frightens me.” 

“Then what is the matter?” asked the director. 

“Why, you see, excellency, as fast as I put the 
petroleum into the lamps the pigs of muzhiks come 
and drink it.” 


P 
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A NARROW PATH. 


ae he spirit disciplined by obstacles,” as 
T Bishop Butler put it, would find the 
disciplining a pleasant process if all the 
obstacles could be circumvented as the people 
of Caribou, Maine, overcome their snow-drifts. 
Caribou is in Aroostook County, and it is a 
correspondent of the Aroostook Republican who 
writes: 


The day was fine, the streets were full of teams 
and people. I took the sidewalk near the Burleigh 
Hotel and passed down Sweden Street. 

On this particular sidewalk was a huge drift of 
snow as high as the vine-covered fence; in fact, 
the largest drift I have seen this year. Pedes- 
trians had made a narrow path through it, perhaps 
two feet deep. 

When I had got about half-way down this 
straight and narrow path I met a young and 
handsome lady. As I did not want to get into the 
snow up to A waist, I turned round to go back. 

“Wait a minute,” said she. “1 will show you 
how to pass. Put your arms around my waist.” 

After hesitating a moment, I did so. Then she 
put her arms round me, and said, “Turn as you 
would in a waltz.” I obeyed, and all too soon we 
had conveniently passed each other. 

“Everything is easy in this world if you only 
know how,” said the lady, as she tripped along 
again. 
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KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 


his is a tale told by the Baltimore News for 
T the benefit of the overzealous salesmen and 

saleswomen who think they know better 
than their customers what their customers want 
to buy. A man walked into a haberdasher’s shop 
and bowed politely to the clerk. 


“J should like to look at some black gloves, 
stitched with white,” said he. 

“Black gloves stitched with white are not fash- 
ionable now,” replied the clerk. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the polite customer. 
“You evidently misunderstood me. 1 said 
should like to look at some black gloves, stitched 
with white.” 

“They are no longer fashionable,” reiterated the 
clerk, with impatient superiority. 

“T find I must apole: ze again,” said the other. 
“T came in here thinking it was a haberdashery; 
I find it is a bureau of information. I’m sorry 
have troubled you with so unimportant a matter, 
for I really didn’t care to know whether the gloves 
I wanted were stylish or not. Perhaps I can buy 
a pair of some sort at the place across the street,” 
and he went out. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ping-Pong, polo, checkers, chess, tag, 
croquet, golf, bridge whist, cricket, tennis, 
marbles, top, ball, quoits, casino, parchesi. 

2.1. Thou, sand—1000. 2. Fortnight. 3. Foe, 
wren, sick—forensic. 

3. Concord, conduct, conscience, conquest, con- 
tent, condor, constable, convent, contract, console. 

4. Lact on; coat in; Ocan it; action. 

5. Water, waver, wader, wafer, wager. Father, 
rather, lather, gather. Matter, manner, madder. 
Price, pride, prize, prime. Mike, mile, mire, 





mice, mine. 
6. 1. Pins tear; painters; parent is; pertains; 


| tapers in; art, pines. 2. Disease, seaside, is eased. 
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=jeven little sparrows were sitting on 
a vine. 

“Come,” said the biggest one, “‘ let’s 
write a valentine.” 

“We haven’t any paper,” chirped 
the wee one in the rear, 
And he seemed so very sorry, I 
believe he shed a tear. 














biggest sparrow said. 


write it in your head. 
| We'll make it up together, and 
the proper time 





sing it all in rime.” 








10 Speckle sang, “‘I love you, little 
Mary Goldenhead, 

For giving me last snowy day so 
many crumbs of bread.” 

Sang Whitebill, “‘ Dick, I love you 
so very much because 

2 You wouldn’t scare me with the 

gun you got from Santa Claus.” 












raytip and Yellowfoot both sang 
their songs together. 

| “‘ When we were nearly frozen that 

} very wintry weather, 

| Little Bessie found us half-buried 
in the snow, 

And dried and warmed us quickly, 

and now we love her so!” 





hen sang Brownie, very sweetly: “I 
love the baby best of all; 
He creeps up to the window, and I 
hear him crow and call; 
I am sure he understands me, for 
3 when I begin to sing, 
He claps his dimpled fingers, the 
happy little thing!” 













DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGH:R. 


CLOCK TALK. 


dreamed I heard the little clock 

Say in measured speech, ‘** Tick, tock, 
I keep the time by day and night, 
And always try to keep it right. 
By watching me you’ll always see 
The time when you in bed should be. 
When morning light shall greet your eyes, 
Then you may see the time to rise, 
And when your breakfast you should eat, 
And when your teacher you should meet; 
So on and on through all the day, 
The time to work and time to play. 
Then always be on time, tick, tock.’’ 
°T was thus I heard the little clock. 
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MAKING PREPARATIONS. 


By Lthelwyn Wetherald. 


° ee have to get a barrel of ink,’’ 
Observed Saint Valentine, 
** And just a ton of paper, I think, 
As I must drop a line 
To more than a million little boys— 
And girls, too, by the way. 
So I’ll ask you please to make no noise 
Till I think what to say.”’ 
* © & & 
A STORY AS TRUE AS CAN BE. 


By Louise R. Baker. 


hat unfortunate child!’ cried Lydia Lee, 
Of her little first cousin, Maria McKee. 
** Why, her hair is as straight as hair can be!”’ 
And she tossed her curls, did Lydia Lee, 
As she walked down the street of Frizzleteree. 


The eyes of little Maria McKee 
Cast looks of love after Lydia Lee. 
**Her curls are as pretty as curls can be,”’ 
Said the little first cousin, Maria McKee, 
As she gazed down the street of Frizzleteree. 


And now for the story as true as can be. 

A fever crept into the town, you see, 

And it straightened the curls of Lydia Lee, 
And it curled the hair of Maria McKee. 
Yes, that is the story as true as can be 
That is told in the town of Frizzleteree. 






sure! 


h, never mind, wee birdie!” the 


“You don’t need any paper; just 


We'll perch upon a tree-top and 4 ’ i ; ' f / : a 
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aid the biggest of the sparrows, “1 
shall sing to little Will, 

For the sweet, new grains of barley 
upon his window-sill. 

I love him very dearly, and shall fly 
there every day 

Until he’s well again and can come 
outdoors and play.” 


ra 


=l|hen sang the smallest birdie, in a 
tiny voice and slow: 

“TI love little Jennie, she saved my 
life, I know, 4 

For Pussycat was after me, and I ‘ 
trembled so inside, 

If Jennie hadn’t stopped her, I 
surely should have died.” 
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ow when their songs they’d prac- 
tised a-swinging on the vine, 

They flew away to meet again the 
morn of Valentine. 

On that day from the tree-tops 

| came a chorus sweet and clear, 

) Of love for little boys and girls 

who'd helped them through the year. 














<a 


ow listen, little children. If you’ve 
been very good 
To any little birdies about your 












neighborhood, 4 

WHO TOLD THE STORY P If you get up very early on St. ’ = 
Valentine’s bright day, bs a 

By Emma C. Dowd. ) You may hear them sing, “ I love ed 
you,” in a very pretty way a ‘ 


t was after tea. Aunty May sat by the library window, looking out 
into the beautiful night. Morton ran in from the dining-room. 












**Won’t you tell me a story ?’’ he pleaded. 5 - toe”>) 
“TI think it is high time you told me a story,’’ answered aunty. o i 
**Think of the hundreds I’ve told you!’’ A r 
‘*But I don’t know any.”’ . w 
**Make one up out of your head, same as I do,’’ langhed Aunty May. . be chy 
*‘Oh, I never could, I know! ’’ replied the little boy. “a: es 
Across on another street shone a light from the window of a house. 0 al aM 
Every now and then somebody would cross the room between the ; & ad 
window and the lamp, and for an instant the light would seem to be bs 
gone. Then it would show again. " : , 
**I wonder who lives in that house,’’ said Aunty May. 
**Perhaps a little boy about as big as I,’’ guessed Morton. 
**What do you suppose his name is ?’’ a ; ) 
**Maybe it’s Willie; and, oh, what if he’s got a little baby sister —> 4 
like Tootsie!’’ said Morton. ‘‘And p’r’aps he has a grandma and 
an aunty, ’sides a papa and mamma!’’ al 
“I wouldn’t wonder a bit,’’ replied aunty. f 2S 
**T guess he’s just got through supper, and is playing on the floor ‘ Sees SESS sca 








with his building-blocks—yes, he’s making a church, ’way up high! 
Now his little sister is knocking it over—my, how those blocks did scatter!’’ | se s a 
**T hope Willie isn’t cross about it,’’ ventured aunty. | NUTS TO CRACK, 
**No,’’ said Morton. ‘‘He’s just as pleasant. He’s going to build it up | Re 
|again. Now his mamma is taking Baby Annette—that’s her name—up-stairs | CHARADES. 
to bed, and she won’t tumble the church down any more.’”’ te 
iar = glad,’’ anid Aunty wee His ms a after him.” | My first is an animal, wild or domestic; 
yo Les, he is. ut now he 8 got togo to <1. His mamma’s come afterhim.’’| ry second an article small as can be; 
She undressed the baby quickly,’’ aunty remarked. Third is an animal which we depend on 
*‘Oh, it doesn’t take long,’’ said Morton. ‘‘Now Willie’s said his prayers, For food for the table and ‘‘ trimming”? for tea. 
and hopped into bed. Now he’s kissed his mamma, and now he’s fast asleep.’’ | My fourth is a river named in mythology — 
‘Dear me, he must have been very tired!’’ was aunty’s comment. We’ll hope it is one that you will not soon see. 


“Oh, he was so tired he just couldn’t stand up,”’ said Morton. ‘He’ d| My pod — of echoes or sounds which, 
retlectec 





played all day long! I’m ’most tired, too!” le ome back to us often when least they’re 
‘*Then perhaps I’d better undress you,’’ ventured aunty. ‘That isa expected. 
good story to go to bed on.’’ II. 
“Oh, it’s a beautiful story!’ said Morton. ‘*You do tell such lovely | |'To Sodom and Gomorrah, on the plain, 
stories, aunty. I wish you’d tell me one just like it every night!’’ | Was sent a fiery storm of brimstone rain; 
When o’er the towns the fearful torrent burst, 
e* ¢¢ © One was destroyed, the other was my first. 


My last we waste and spend, but cannot save, 


CROQUET IN WINTER. And on it we’ll be carried to our grave. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. My whole the rich and poor alike may claim, 


But soon it will possess another name. 
he two children were inclined to be irritable—that is putting it politely. 
d Ted said Mary was cross as a bear, and Mary said there was no living 
in the house with Ted. Mother said nothing, but that was a way she 
had—and somehow it made one feel a bit ashamed. 
‘It’s horrid to have the rain spoil one’s plans,’’ explained Ted, almost 


2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
We’ll change what’s softly radiant in a gem, 
And leave a loud complaint or mournful song. 


‘ And next we’ll syncopuate a gentle hint, 
‘ cally. ‘*Whai y xooped up in the house all day ?’’ . ; 
— ly bon a =< - : * in heb all day ' We murmur at the blot of black so strong. 
i was going over a said Here is a plant, it is the leaves we use, 


‘Since it is too stormy to play out-of-doors, why not play it in the house ?’’ | 4na now it’s a dispute or what you choose. 
suggested mother. ‘‘I can teach you a winter game of croquet. ’’ 


‘We haven’t any wickets,’’ replied Mary. Then syncopate the one who has control, 


From this we feed the cattle in the stall. 


e ’ , s ? c y “1. 
we haven't any balls, aft ied Ted But though with dainty sprigs you dress your 
We haven’t any mallets,’’ continued Mary. suant 
sae . wo 
“And anyway it isn’t a house game,’’ finished Ted. . You'll find it gaudy, flashy, after all. 
3ut their tone was hopeful. They were open to suggestions. Now change when sentences you analyze, 





“Get a paper of pins from the table in the sewing-room, Mary,’’ said | And you’ll be peeling apples for the ples. 
mother. ‘‘And you, Ted, bring me the tack-hammer.’’ = 4 ; 4 ‘ : 
| When they came back with the desired articles, mother had moved the Ww Pe - ee theater oamiate penlinggyene «= 
furniture away from the center of the sitting-room. ; She drove the pins into | eee Prenat » weeath oF @ aah n in such a way 
the carpet just far enough so they would stand upright. Two pins formed | That it produces music high and sweet. 
|each wicket and one pin represented each post. Cheerfulness was entirely | The valiant knight is late; he rides in haste, 
| restored by this time, and the queries, ‘‘What shall we use for mallets?’’ | His somber costume girded at the waist. 





‘Wh 99? ove ‘ eage 

- ere are our balls ?’’ came in r tones. . And ’tis the well-beloved of her heart 
“Get your bag of marbles for the balls, Ted; and bring the two school Recemen fer beaverr & aynearm t 

umbrellas,’’ commanded mother. And now she feels the tremble of delight, 


The umbrellas, when tightly furled and held upside down, made fine} y¢ changes to musician and to him. 
mallets, and different colored marbles of the same size were chosen for balls, | This twisted cord becomes a soldier brave, 
and Ted and Mary found that they could play an interesting game of croquet. | Whose stanch old war-ship rides the ocean wave, 
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HE PANAMA CANAL TREATY was se 
in Washington, January 22d, by Secretary 
Hay and the Colombian minister. By it the 
United States agrees to pay to Colombia 
$10,000,000 together with a yearly rental of 
————$ $25,000 for the canal conces- 
: sion across the Isthmus of 
53, \ Panama. Colombia turns over 
f to this country control of a 
strip of land six miles wide 
through which the canal is to 
be dug, and consents to the 
transfer to us of all the rights 
of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany of France. Before the 
J. P. CLARKE. treaty becomes effective it 
must be ratified by the United States Senate 
and by the Colombian congress. | 
ENTENCE OF THE PITTSFIELD Moror- | 
MAN.—Euclid Madden, the motor-man in| 
charge of the electric car which ran into Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt’s carriage at Pittsfield, Massa- | 
chusetts, September 3d, killed Secret Service | 
Officer William Craig, and bruised the President | 
so severely that two operations had to be} 
performed for his relief, pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter and was sentenced, January 21st, 
to six months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine | 
of $500. | 
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EW SENATORS.—James P. Clarke, who | 
will succeed James K. Jones as Dem- | 
ocratic Senator from Arkansas, has been state 
senator, attorney-general and governor, and 
declined reélection as govern- 
or after serving two terms. 
Judge Weldon B. Heyburn, 
Republican, displaces Henry 
Heitfeld, Democrat, as Sena- 
tor from Idaho. Albert J. 
Hopkins, who has served in 
the national House of Repre- 
sentatives for 18 years, takes 
the place in the Senate of 
William E, Mason of Illinois. 
Both are Republicans. George G. Vest of | 
Missouri, who declined reélection, is to be | 
succeeded by William J. Stone, a former governor 
of the state and a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for six years. Both are Democrats. 
Reed Smoot, Republican, of Utah, takes the place 
of Joseph L. Rawlins, Democrat. Mr. Smoot is 
one of the 12 apostles of the Mormon Church. 

















w. B. HEYBURN. 


Gass RE-ELECTED. — Jacob H. Gal- 
linger was elected to the Senate from New 
Hampshire for the third time last month, and 
thus became the first man in the history of 
the state to be so honored. 
Edmund W. Pettus of Ala- 
bama, George C. Perkins of 
California, Henry M. Teller 
of Colorado, Orville H. Platt 
of Connecticut, Charles W. 
Fairbanks of Indiana, Rus- | 





sell A. Alger of Michigan, 
Thomas C. Platt of New 
& York, Henry C. Hansbrough | 


A. J. HOPKING 


of North Dakota, Boies Penrose | 
of Pennsylvania, Alfred B. Kittredge of South 
Dakota and John C. Spooner of Wisconsin have 
also been elected to succeed themselves. They 
are all Republicans except Mr. Pettus, who isa 
Democrat, and Mr. Teller, a Silver Republican 
elected by the Democrats. 
ponsn EXPLORATION.~An arctie expedi- 
tion, under the patronage of the French 
Academy of Science and the 
ministry of public instruction, 
will leave France, May 15th, 
for Spitzbergen, whence it 
will go to Franz-Josef Land. 
The Ziegler American expe- 
dition will make a _ second 
attempt to find the pole this 
year under the leadership of 
Anthony Fiala, who accom- 
panied the expedition last 
year. Captain Amundsen, who was a member | 
of Nansen’s company, will attempt to sail from 
the east coast of Greenland to Bering Strait this 
summer. 

















REED SMOOT. 


get eshte AUSGLEICH.— Premier Szell 

of Hungary announced, January 17th, that 
the most important change in the Ausgleich, or 
understanding with Austria, 
for the renewal of which the 
premiers of the two states 
agreed on January ist, was 
the establishment of a uniform 
tariff schedule for the two; 
countries, in which high 
duties are levied on agri- 
cultural products, including 
wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
oxen, steers, calves and pigs, 
to prevent the Austro-Hungarian market from 
being flooded with the products kept out of 
Germany by the high duties in the new German 
tariff law. 





W. J. STONE 





| and acting directly upon the brakes of the train, 


|and Morocco. Doctor Scharff also defended the 


| thaws. 


in water. 


| perfectly as possible, from water. 
| by preliminary settling in a tank. 


"Austria and eseenat a an automatic sy stem 
of stopping fast railroad-trains without the 
codperation of the engine-driver or the brake- 
men has recently been tried with satisfactory 
results. The apparatus consists of two parts, 
one carried by the locomotive, close to the rails, 


and the other attached to the track and connected 
with all signal-points at curves, gates, and so 
forth. If it becomes necessary suddenly to stop 
an approaching train, the turning of a lever 
throws up a connection from the track to the 
apparatus under the locomotive which governs 
the brakes. At the same time an automatic 
signal-whistle warns the engineer of what has 
been done. The brakes can be released in a 
similar manner. Between Vienna and Krems 
the device has worked successfully with trains 
running 62 miles an hour. 


HE MyYstTERY OF ATLANTIS.—The fas- 

cinating legend, which has led to many | 
speculative theories and fantastical stories, of | 
the former existence of a great and populous | 
continent in the Atlantic Ocean west from the | 
Strait of Gibraltar, occasionally occupies the | 
attention of men of science. Such an occasion 
took place at a meeting of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy in November, when the Atlantis problem 
was discussed by Dr. R. F. Scharff, who 
| contended that the evidence showed that the 
fauna of the Atlantic islands was mainly derived 
from a former land connection with Portugal 





theory of a land bridge, in the same latitudes, 
connecting Europe and America, and persisting 
until Miocene times. 





ow THE CHINOOK WINDS PREVENT 
F.Loops.—Investigations of the Weather 
Bureau indicate that the warm westerly chinook 
winds, blowing over the eastern faces of the 
Rocky Mountains, have a beneficent effect in 
the prevention of disastrous flood - producing 
It is true that the chinook suddenly 
melts the snow on the higher parts of the 
mountains, but the warm wind fails to reach 
the bottom of the gulches, and so the snow-water | 
is frozen again during its descent, and becomes 


|caked in ice deep down the ravines, the lee | 
| remaining until the approach of spring gradually | 


removes it. In illustration of the curious tem- 
perature differences that occur when a chinook 
is blowing, it is said that the thermometer at 
Helena, Montana, has stood at 30° below zero 
when it was above zero at Unionville, only six 
miles away, but a few hundred feet higher, at 
the head of the gulch. 
A= THAT WRITES WHERE INK FREEZES. 
In the exploration of the upper air, now 
become a recognized branch of meteorological | 
study, ‘‘sounding balloons,’’ carrying self- | 
registering instruments, often rise to elevations 
ranging between 40,000 and 50,000 feet above | 


| the level of the sea. Since ink freezes at such 
|enormous elevations, Professor Assmann, the 


Prussian meteorologist, has invented a pen for | 
the automatic registers which contains a solution 
of saltpeter and draws its tracings on a disk 
coated with lampblack that has been treated 
with tonsol. A chemical reaction occurs which 
gives the tracings a red color and prevents their 
obliteration either by handling or by immersion 


| 
Hew LiguiIp FvEtL Is Usep.—Those who 


have had no practical experience in the 
use of liquid fuel are often surprised at the 
elaborateness of some of the methods employed | 
to secure efficient combustion of the oil. One of | 
the latest is the Orde system, which is employed | 
for steamships. First, the oil must be freed, as 
This is done 
From the 
tank the oil is pumped, under a pressure of 60 
pounds to the inch, into the burners. On its 
way it is heated to a temperature just below | 
its boiling-point, and then, on emerging from 
| the inner tube of the burner, it is met by steam 
and air heated to 600°, or more, and thus is | 
entirely converted into vapor. In this form it 
is sprayed into the flame and consumed. 





- | 

ponte IN ONONDAGA LAKE.—Much 
interest has been awakened by the alleged 
discovery of small squids, miniature representa- 
tives of the terrible devil-fish of the ocean, in 
Onondaga Lake, near Syracuse, New York. 
Prof. John D. Wilson and others have pro- 
nounced the specimens to be genuine squids, 


}and the discovery has brought out accounts of | 


previous finds of the same kind in the lake. 
Prof. John M. Clarke suggests that the animals 
may be descended from ancestors which entered 
the lake when it was in communication with the | 
sea by way of the St. Lawrence Valley, and that | 
their kind has been’ enabled to survive amid | 
such strange surroundings on account of the | 
salinity of the bottom waters of the lake, which 
are in contact with the rocks from which the | 
| Syracuse salt-works derive their supply. 
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Relieves 
Rheumatic 
and Gouty 


aches and pains by 
eliminating uric acid 
from the system. 


Used by American 
physicians since 1844. 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


TELEGRAPHY 


seqgenshly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and ¢ai mn be reduced one-half by 
working for board Q 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroadfare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
bin prices. Eager market. As' tonish- 
ing coats. casy for women and 
invalids. Use your spare time profita- 
bly. Small space and capital. Here 
is something worth looking into. Facts 
given in our FREE B K, “ How 
to Make Money W ith Squabs.’”’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


Cash Paid for Work 


Not a Cent of Outlay. 


Boys, Gisis, or any honest,industrious orem, young 
, can have their pay in cash for selling 


BATTLES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. 


He furnishes a handy sample case of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. undreds of bright boys and 
girls are making money on Battles’ Plan. Many 
work after school hours and on Saturdays. Good 
Seeds are not a luxury, but a nec essity. There is 
now a strong demand for Battles’ § Seeds. 

Illustrated Booklet, ‘Battles’ Plan. ,” gives full infor- 
mation and reports from others. Secure outfit quick. 
It costs you nothing to try. Write to-day. Ac azees 

rank H. Battles, Seed Grower, R , N.Y. 
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Calendar for 1903 on cover. 
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For 60 days to the readers of 7he Youth's 
Companion. A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


CHINA TEA SET, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or 
Watch and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order Teas and B. P. Must men- 
tion Y. Companion to obtain premium. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 1 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
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ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


An opportunity to 
gain, at home, many 
of the educational 
advantages of a 
resident technical 
school. 


INSTRUCTION 
UNDER 
MEMBERS OF 
FACULTY 
OF 
ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

COURSES IN 
Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine and Sanitary Engi- 
neering; Navigation, Architecture, Me- 
chanical and Perspective Drawing, Sheet 
Metal Work, Textile Manufacturing, also 
40 short Engineering Courses. 


In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering 
courses are furnished a Technical Ref- 
erence Library (in ten volumes) as a 
help in their studies. 











MAIN BUILDING 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


Electrical, 


American School of Correspondence 
AT 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


See article entitled“ A Signific ant Step Forward in 
Correspondence Instruction” on page 83, this issue. 
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A SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD IN 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
By FORREST CRISSEY. 








eat modern movement of giving 
instruction by mail: the co-opera- 
tion of the resident technical school with 
the correspondence school ‘‘ to make the 
work of correspondence co-ordinate with 
the work of the shops and laboratories.”’ 
This departure is so significant that it 
will always stand out conspicuously in 
the history of teaching by correspond- 
ence. 

The correspondence school is so dis- 
tinctively new as a factor in pular 
education that this latest and most 
important phase of its development 
comes as a surprise to the public. The 


A NEW era has just been begun in the 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


place of the correspondence school in 
popular education is now generally 
recognized. After years of experience, 
the true founder of correspondence teach- 
ing in America, President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, goes so far as to 
say: “‘ The work done by correspondence 
is even better than that done in the class- 
room. Students who come to us after a 
year of such work are better prepared 
than those who have taken it with us 
in the class-room. The correspondence 
student does all the work himself; he 
does it in writing, and does twenty times 
as much reciting as he would in a class of 
twenty people. He works out the diffi- 
culties by himself, and the results stay 
by him.”’ 

This co-operation, therefore, of the 
resident technical school with the corre- 
spondence school is a matter of general 
moment to the entire educational inter- 
ests of the country, and especially is it of 
vital interest to every person ambitious 
to win a resident technical school degree 
but who is without the means of spend- 
ing the entire four years in class-room 
work. The “resident” student whose 
necessities have obliged him to ‘drop 
out’’ for a few months, with the hope 
that he may soon return, finds a peculiar 
boon in the correspondence course so 
intimately allied with a ‘‘resident’’ insti- 
tution. It enables him to bridge the 
gap of absence as nothing else could. 

Then, too, it offers parents who have 
not the means to send their children to 
college an opportunity to give them the 
benefit of higher education, at a moderate 
cost, under men of acknowledged educa- 
tional standing. It brings, through the 
instructor, the benefits of a magnificent- 
ly equipped engineering school with all 
its costly laborato- 
ries, shops and li- 
braries, and _ its 
modern methods 
of teaching, to the 
humble home on 
the farm, in the 
mountain or in the 
village. How many 
parents, worn out 
with the life strug- 
gle, are obliged to 


send their chil- 
dren out into the 
world handicap- 


ped by inadequate 
early training! To 
such homes, and 
to the thousands 
of earnest, ambitious people in every 
walk of life who are eager to make their 
leisure contribute to their intellectual 
growth, correspondence instruction, under 
resident school supervision, will prove 
an inestimable blessing. 

Admittedly, there have always been 


three weak spots in the correspondence | 


System of instruction: a lack of genuine 
“educational spirit’? on the part of the 
teaching corps; a sense of solitary strug- 
gle on the part of the student; the 











CORNER INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 





impossibility of directly applying the 
work done by correspondence toward a 
course in a resident technical school. 

In its recent arrangement with the 
management of Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, the American 
School of Correspondence, formerly of 
Boston, has overcome the three tradi- 
tional defects of the correspondence 
methods. It has given the correspond- 
ence school a Faculty instead of an office 
force, and has supplanted the commercial 
spirit with the academic spirit; it has 
given the solitary student in the veldt of 
the Transvaal and the busy clerk in Wall 
Street the feeling of brotherhood that in 
the resident school voices itself in a class 
yell; it has placed within the grasp of 
aroused ambition the possibility of a 


personal resident course in a great tech- | 


nical school, and that without the sacri- 
fice of a single hour of study under the 
‘‘solitary candle.’’ 

This work of fus- 
ing into the far- 
reaching mechan- 
ism of the corre- 
spondence system 
the true educa- 
tional spirit has 
not been done in a 
tentative or half- 
hearted manner 
in this initial in- 


stance. Members 
of the Faculty of 
Armour Institute 


of Technology con- 
stitute the direct- 
ing Faculty of the 
American School 
of Correspondence. 
The correspond- 
ence student thus 
works under the 
supervision of the 
very men who pre- 
sideover thelabora- 
tories and teach the 
regular classes at 
Armour Institute. 
This means corre- 
spondence instruc- 
tion in its best 
sense. 

President Gun- 
saulus, of the In- 
stitute, defines the 
purpose of the ar- 
rangement in these 
significant words: 

“The aim is to 
make the work of 
correspondence co- 
ordinate with the 
work of the shops and laboratories. The 
work done by the correspondence students 
in accordance with this standard will 
therefore be duly accepted and credited 
at Armour Institute of Technology when 
students desire to complete their course 
by actual residence here. We co-operate 
to conduct this educational enterprise by 
correspondence in the hope that wage- 
earners and aspiring students of all ages 
may have the results of the latest and 
completest laboratory work and experi- 
mentation in the Armour Institute of 
Technology. For the reason that all 
examination papers will be reviewed and 
corrected by members of the Faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology, /u// 
credit, as above stated, will be given here 
Jor work done according to this arrange- 
ment with the American School of Cor- 
respondence.”’ 

Now a word on the 
value of the corre- 
spondence system 


the three weak 
points have been 
touched; it has 
threescore of 
strong ones. Some 
of them are: 

The correspond- 
ence school is the 
People’s Univer- 
sity, from which 
neither occupa- 
tion, age nor pov- 
erty can 
the ambitious. 


| Only indifference and indolence can bar 
| the aspiring from its benefits. 


Entrance 
into the correspondence school means 
personal initiative — spontaneous, volun- 
tary expenditure of individual energy, 
often at the cost of sharp personal sacri- 
fice, in order to keep pace with the march 
of industrial progress. This explains 


why the average correspondence student | 
He is not | 


has the right sort of timber. 
‘sent to school ’’; he brings the school 
to himself because he wants it, and he ap- 
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in general: Already | 


shut out | 


preciates it because he feels the need of it. 
The biggest capital a young man has to 
invest is his spare time, and the use he 
makes of it largely determines both his 
moral and commercial success. No agency 
for the utilization of spare moments ap- 
proaches the great modern movement of 
correspondence instruction under resident 
school supervision. A clearing house of in- 
dividual adaptability, a corrector of misfit 
vocations, a reclaimer of lost educational 
opportunities—this is exactly what a cor- 
respondence school, affiliated with a resi- 
dent school, is. It gives the man of mature 
years a chance to catch his ‘second 
wind”’ in life, to grip another educational 
‘‘life-line,’’ and to show practical repent- 
ance for ‘‘ wasted opportunity.” 

The man who is looking for a corrected 
examination paper by to-morrow’s mail 
is more alive and has a greater stake in 
| life than the man who is simply waiting 
for pay-day and 
whose chief inter- 
est is to hold his 
job. And the man 
with the examina- 
tion paper in mind 
climbs higher on 
the pay-roll and is 
a better patriot be- 
cause he has a vest- 
ed interest in the 
United States 
mails and 
they bring 
from the 
spondence school. 

Only the sons of 
the wealthy can 
afford the luxury 
of a ‘‘private 
tutor”? in their 
school work ; every 
correspondence 
student has a ‘‘pri- 
vate tutor,’’ and 
those of the Ameri- 
can School 
the help and direc- 
tion of the profes- 
sors of a great tech- 
nical school. 

Correspondence 
education does not 
entail costly sacri- 
fices upon ‘‘the 
folks at home.”’ 





him 


lege education 
too dearly paid for 
in this way. It 
never happens in 
correspondence 
work, for the stu- 
|dent earns while he learns, and the 
main sacrifice involved is that of his own 
leisure. The correspondence student gen- 


| erally swings hammers instead of Indian 


clubs, does his gymnastics under the eye 
of a foreman or shop boss instead of 
under a professional athlete; and in 
‘‘hustling ’’ to reach the factory or the 
office on time he does not particularly 
miss the exercise of 
the football rush. 
To-day every 
thoughtful observ- 
er recognizes how 
great a force in our 
national life is the 
correspondence 
|school and how 
powerful a factor in 
America’s commer- 
| cial supremacy. In 
jan article on the 
American School 
of Correspondence 
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chines who have won industrial leader- 
ship for the United States. There never 
was a time in the history 
when employers were so eager to get 
working men of brains as now, or when 
the opportunities of such men were so 
great.” 

But to resume about the American 
School of Correspondence in particular. 
The correspondence curriculum includes 
these full courses in Engineering: Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, Mechanical - Elec- 
trical, Stationary, Marine, Locomotive, 
|Civil; Architecture, Textile Manufac- 
turing, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Perspective Draw- 





ing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Sheet Metal | 


Pattern Drafting, Tool Making, and some 
forty Short Courses for General Students. 

Nothing about any correspondence 
school is more vital than the manner in 
which its instruction papers are prepared. 
| Recently Zhe American Machinist, the 


highest authority in its field, made this 
comment on an instruction paper of the 
American School on Mechanical Drawing: 

‘“‘There are not many books on Me- 
chanical Drawing which the practical 
draftsman feels are satisfactory. With 
all their effort they somehow fail to ‘ get 
there.’ We have just seen a copy of the 
instruction paper on this subject which is 
put out by the American School of Cor- 
respondence, and feel bound to say that 





what | 


corre- | 


have | 


Sometimes a col- | 
is | 





of the world | 


we have found an exception to the rule. 
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Indeed, it is not too much to say that in 
the methods followed it stands in a class 
by itself. * * * If this is not effective 
| instruction, we do not know the article.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
clear and emphatic: Correspondence 
|school work pays the ambitious and 
| energetic who are determined to improve 
their position, to increase their efficiency, 
toexpand their earnings; it is within the 
reach of the humblest and poorest wage- 
|}earner who cannot quit his place on the 
| pay-roll -to follow his educational im- 
pulses. It gives the high-school gradu- 
|ate who has not the means to enter a 
‘resident’? school a chance to begin 
a technical education while he is earning 
the money that will enable him later to 
take his degree in the ‘‘ resident ’’ school. 

Of these results there can be no ques- 
tion. They are admitted by the soundest 
men at the head of the great ‘‘ Resident ”’ 
educational institutions. 

But the recent step taken by the Amer- 
ican School of Correspondence, in per- 
fecting an alliance with the management 
of Armour Institute of Technology of 
the intimate and practical nature I have 
described, is altogether the most signifi- 
cant event in the entire evolution of 
giving instruction by mail. 

It does away with the elaborate expen- 
diture and commercial methods of solicit- 
ing students through a horde of agents 
so commonly practised by correspond- 
ence schools in the past. Too many of 
these schools have built up a _ vast 
machinery which seems to have but one 
|aim—that of “coining money.’’ By the 
method now adopted by the American 
School of Correspondence a new era in 
correspondence instruction has dawned. 
What agents have 
been costing cor- 
respondence 
schools is, by this 
School, put into 
apparatus and 
teachers, and em- 
ployed toward the 
reduction of the 
tuition. Further, 
it has made possi- 
ble for the corre- 
spondence stu- 
dent, through the 
reduced cost of his 


in a recent number ARMOUR INSTITUTE tuition, to com- 
jof the World's OF TECHNOLOGY. plete his course 
| Work the writer in residence at the 
says: ‘‘It is the men behind the ma-| Armour Institute without excessive cost 


and with the added benefit of credits 
| for work done by correspondence. The 
management of the American School of 
| Correspondence as now constituted and 
| the management of Armour Institute of 
Technology will exhaust every resource 
to enlarge the influence of this institution 
| toward the laboring man who aspires to 
larger power and opportunity. 

Thus has the American School of Cor- 
respondence acquired a recognized status 
|in the regular educational system of the 
|country. It has by the merit of its work 
secured at last a truly educational, and 
|not commercial, place in the scheme of 
| popular education. 
| Only general features of this interest- 
| ing educational departure have been here 
| presented ; full details may be had by 
addressing a postal card of inquiry to Mr. 
A. E. Zapf, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence, at Armour 
| Instigute of Technology, Chicago. [ Adv. 
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HOUSEMAID’S KNEE. 


N order to understand just what 
is a “housemaid’s knee,” it will 
be necessary to study a little 
anatomy. 

Nature is a good mechanic. 
She had discovered,the necessity 
of avoiding friction whenever two 
sliding surfaces come together 
long before man knew enough to 
construct the simplest machine. 
This desired object is secured in 

the human body—that most beautifully and 
wonderfully constructed of all machines ~— by 
means of what are called bursa, the Latin word 
meaning purses. These burs are little water- 
bags lined with a very smooth, glistening mem- 
brane, lubricated with a viscous fluid resembling 
the white of an egg. These little bags are found, 
among other places, over the outer surface of 
the joints, so that the skin can glide easily and 
without friction over the bone when the limb is 
moved. 

Ordinarily these sacs contain only just enough 
fluid to keep the inner gliding surfaces well 
lubricated; but when they are subjected to 
repeated slight injuries, such as may result from 
intermittent friction, with pressure, the fluid 
increases in amount, the design of nature being 
to make a thicker pad in order to protect the 
part from the results of the harder usage to 
which it is subjected. But nature is a little 
stupid at times and does not always know when 
she has done enough, so she keeps on adding more 
fluid until the bursa swells out into a real tumor. 

This is what makes housemaid’s knee. The 
bursa over the kneecap is irritated by the con- 
stant kneeling necessary in wiping up the floor or 
scrubbing, and in time a rounded elastic tumor is 
formed. This is usually not particularly painful, 
but may be sore and tender on pressure, and 
causes great annoyance by its interference with 
the sufferer’s occupation. 

A similar condition is sometimes seen at the tip 
of the elbow in a miner who has to work in low, 
tunnel-like excavations, supporting himself on one 
elbow. This is called miner’s elbow. 

Housemaid’s knee may sometimes be cured by 
applying a firm bandage or elastic stocking over 
the swelling, and keeping off the knees. Usually, 
however, the fluid has to be drawn off through 
a hollow needle—an operation which may be 
dangerous if not properly performed, and one, 
therefore, to be done only by a physician. In 
obstinate cases it may even be necessary to cut 
into the distended sac in order to get rid of the 
fluid. 
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NATURAL BENTS. 


|" our attempts to explain ourselves we indulge in 
much vague talk about “natural tendencies,” 
“a bent for mathematics,” “a talent for language.” 

A good mind may be turned to anything, if it is 
turned early enough and encouraged in one 
direction. Certainly it is a fallacy for one to 
excuse himself for failure in some intellectual 
pursuit by saying he has no bent for that, and by 
pointing to something else that he can do well. 
An expert in mathematics has no excuse for 
incorrect spelling, and the literary man who 
cannot add up his cash-book—if he has one—ought 
to learn. The history of “natural aptitudes” in 
many persons who have no evident genius is 
suggested in a story from the Boston Transcript : 

There are in Boston two editors, one of whom 
edits a literary journal, the other a scientific 
journal. 

“How is it,’ asked the scientific man of his 
literary friend, “that a man so highly educated 
as you are makes such a poor showing at 
mathematics ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “when I was learning 
arithmetic and was studying addition, I asked my 
teacher one day why, in adding a column which 
came to thirty-five, I should put down only five 
and add the three to the next column. His 
answer was, ‘Numbers increase in geometrical 
ratio from right to left.’ He seemed to think that 
was the only answer that was necessary to make. 

“From that moment I took no interest in 
arithmetic, and consequently know nothing about 
it.” 

When the literary man had finished this story, 
the scientific editor said: 

“Now my experience is quite different from 
yours. My interest in arithmetic dated from the 
day I went to my teacher with the request that I 
might be allowed to try short division. 

“My boy,’ he said, ‘let me hear you say the 
multiplication table.’ 

“I began glibly and went on pretty well until 
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my teacher joined in and began on a different 
table. 

“*Please stop!’ Leried. ‘You put me all out!’ 

“*Let me hear you say the alphabet,’ he said. 
I obeyed wonderingly, and after I had got started, 
he began at the beginning, but of course I kept on 
without a break. At the end he said quietly: 

“*T see you know your alphabet perfectly. 
When you know the multiplication table as well, 
come to me, and you shall begin division at once.’ 

“Of course I understood his meaning, and the 
next time I stood before him to recite the multi- 
plication table, try as he would, he could not make 
me hesitate until I had come to the very end. I 
am convinced that I owe much of my success in 
scientific pursuits to my mastery at that time of 
the multiplication table.” 
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THE WOLF TRAPPED CHICKENS. 


wolf that seems to have reasoned from cause 

to effect, from bait to captives, was shot near 

Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, the other day. When 

the slayer of the wolf, a farmer named Sturdevant, 

claimed the bounty on the beast’s skin, he told the 

county commissioner a remarkable tale which the 
New York World prints. 


The wolf, captured in Potter le ay when a 
cub, had been raised in Sturdevant’s home and 
was as tame as adog. But he had one evil habit; 
he was fond of chickens, and would devour the 
farmer’s poultry. 

When the wolf received his food he would 
scatter it about him, and then lie down with his 
head on his paw, feigning sleep. Soon the hens 
would surround him to eat his food. Wo to the 
one that came within reach of his paw! She was 
killed and devoured in a minute. 

For this crime the wolf was condemned to die. 
Sturdevant fired a charge of shot at the beast, but 
only wounded him, and he ran to the woods. The 
farmer and his two men followed the animal two 
miles and shot at him again. He crawled into a 
thicket, and the hunters, thinking he was dead, 
went home. 

The next morning the wolf came to the kitchen 
door when the family were at breakfast, and 
scratched for admission. The farmer’s son was 
delighted. He and the wolf were great friends, 
and together they had a happy time all day. 

Sturdevant resolved to give the wolf another 
chance for the boy’s sake, but the very next 
morning the beast set his trap for chickens and 
devoured two. Then he was despatched. 
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QUALIFIED TO TRAVEL. 


n his “Confessions of a Caricaturist,”’ Harry 
Furniss tells the following story of his brother- 
in-law—a man who had spent his life in London: 


He was also an inveterate and clever story- 
teller, and of course occasionally made a slip, as for 
instance, on a railway ae 4 to Brighton once, 
when he found himself alone with a stranger. 
The stranger in conversation happened to ask my 
relative, casually, if he were fond of travelling. 

“Travelling? I should rather think so,” he 
replied, ag Hl and, mogning he was impressing 
some one who was “something in the city,” he 
continued, “Yes, sir, I’m a pretty ex enced 
traveller. Been mostly round the world and al 
that kind of thing, you know, and had my share of 
adventures, I can tell you!” 

After a bit he —— more confidence and 
launched into details, giving the stranger the 
benefit of his experience. “Why, sir, you read in 
books that hunters of big game, such as tigers, 
watch their eyes. Nota bit of it. What you have 
got do is to watch the tail. That’s the thing! 

t mesmerizes the animal, so to speak, and you 
have him at your mercy.” 

On arriving at the hotel he found that his 
travelling companion had just signed his name in 
the visitors’ book. It was Richard F. Burton— 
one of the greatest travellers of the age! My 
brother-in-law hastened to_apologize to Sir 
Richard for his absurd tales. He had no idea, of 
course, to whom he was retailing his yarns. 

Burton_ laughed. ef dear sir, not a word 
please. I was more entertained than I can tell 
he ,, You really might have travelled—you lie so 
well.” 
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A CHICKEN-SOUP PLANT. 


M*: H. C. Lounsbery, who was chief nurse at 

the Sternberg Hospital at Chickamauga 
Park, contributes to the American Journal of 
Nursing some amusing reminiscences of hospital 
life. A lady had given her a hundred dollars to 
spend for luxuries for the sick soldiers. 


While the doctor was making his rounds one 
morning, he said to the nurse in the patient’s 
hearing, ““This man may have some chicken soup 
to-morrow if his temperature keeps down to 
normal.” 

The next day there was a great “‘pee peeping: 
under the man’s bed. The nurse investigated, and 
found that he had a dozen tiny chickens there in a 
box. The patient explained that the doctor had 
said he might have chicken soup, and he had 
bought these chickens for four dollars from a 
darky who had passed through the ward. He 
wanted to be sure his soup was made from real 
chickens. 

oi said the nurse, “these are too little to 
00) 


“Well, yes,” said the man, “but they’ll grow, 
and I reckoned the boys would bring me crumbs 
to feed ’em.” 

The case was brought to Mrs. eye who 
shuddered at the idea of bringing up chickens 
under the bed of a typhoid-fever patient. She 
bought the chickens and gave the man his four 
dollars, and then sent him some canned chicken 
soup. But she says she always thought he felt 
ageseved that she did not allow him to maintain 
his private poultry-yard. 
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THE QUEUE COULD WAIT. 


iN American traveller in China, making his 
way out of the province of Shensi over the 
mountains, after five days of rough riding, overtook 
his servant, who had been sent on ahead with 
the baggage. He reports the conversation which 
followed. 


As a soldier half-lifted me from the saddle, 
Wang, the servant, handed me my razors. ‘For 
five days,” he said, “the beard of my master is 
growing. I think maybe he like to cut it off.” 

I thanked him for his thoughtfulness, but I 
added, ‘You are in a great deal worse shape than 
Tam. Youneedn’t trouble about me. Have your 
queue braided, and then lie down on your pooka 
and take a nap.’’ 

He smiled with the far-away rather sad smile of 
his race. “It would not be right for me to sleep, 
sir,” he said, “before I see that you are resting. 
The queue is Chinese ; it can wait patiently. But 
— bey is European; it cannot wait; it must go 
quickly.” 
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attracted the attention of managers of the big 
stores and shops. In one Chicago firm an experi- 
ment on some of the girls resulted in a complete 
solution of the question. 

The woman that made the experiment tells the 
tale as follows: “About a year ago I became 
alarmed at the state of my daughter’s health. She 
was employed by a big firm here, and for some 
reason steadily lost flesh, grew very nervous, had 
no appetite and could not sleep. 

“Questioning her, I found she ate but little 
lunch, for at that busy hour she was seldom 
served promptly, and the time being short, she 
just ‘bolted’ the food and rushed back. She ate 
very light breakfasts, and I could see she suffered 
from lack of nourishment. I felt responsible for 


this, and finally got her some Grape-Nuts for | 


breakfast. 


“J also got a neat leather case holding two pint | 


flasks. One I filled with milk, the other with cold 
Postum Coffee which had been properly made. 
She also carried a package of Grape-Nuts. The 
Postum she drank iced with a dash of lemon. She 
followed the Grape-Nuts with some fruit, and this 
made up her lunch. 

“In spite of the warm weather she improved 
greatly in two weeks’ time. She gained in flesh, 
her nerves were steady, and she slept sweetly at 
night. She never felt the old weakness from 
hunger. 

“In a short time a few other girls in the office 
tried it, and the effect was so marked upon all 
that still others were persuaded. Finally a room 
was cleared out, and the one hundred and odd 
girls were served daily with Grape-Nuts and hot 
Postum. It was a revolution, but the manager 
saw the good result and adopted the plan, greatly 
to the benefit of the health of the employés and at 
a saving in expense.” Name given by Postum 
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1000 carefully prepared recipes, to any lady who will send us 8 cents in stamps and the 
mames and addresses of two housewives who would also like one of these boo! 
Minneapolis. Minn.—Please mention this magazine. 
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‘MR. PORSON’S HOG WEIGHING. 


By Arthur S. Pier. 


young friend, Thomas Tuttle, ‘‘I suppose 

that, take him by and large,—and he is 
more large than by,—that there is the fattest 
hawg in this county.’’ 

Tuttle, peering down into the sty, said 
cautiously : 

**T can see he is extry well growed. Why 
don’t you take and weigh him ?’’ 

**That’s what everybody that sees him wants 
to know,’’ replied Mr. Porson, well pleased by 
his young friend’s intelligent question. ‘‘But 
the scales down to Beers’s is a good mile distant. 
And to drive a hawg in that feller’s condition a 
mile and then back would take great part of the 
flesh off his bones. But he weighs a good five 
hundred pounds. ’’ 

**Five hundred pounds! Oh, say now, Mr. 
Porson, Sam Bope was allowing yesterday your 
hawg didn’t raise three-ninety.’’ 

** Three - ninety!’’ squawked the old man. 
*‘Sam Bope’s just an ignorant idiot!’’ 

‘Sam Bope seemed to think that though he 
was big, he was just blowed up and distended, 
and that he was just 
naturally an unhealthy 


“Ys sir,’’ observed Mr. Isaac Porson to his 
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**Because, h’istin’ that 
way, I can just lift it and 
no more. And, h’istin’ 
that way, I can just lift 
two hundred and fifty 
pounds. ’”’ 

The equation was so 
conclusive that it received 
the assent of silence, and Mr. Porson passed on, 
as a matter of course, to the next step. 

*‘Gabriel Shook, you might come acrost here 
and help me with this here bag.’’ 

Gabriel Shook, a powerful, broad-shouldered 


| farmer, stepped forward. He and Mr. Porson 


dragged the bag along the ground ; then, raising 
it, they slipped a loop in the neck of it over the 
end of the plank, and it hung suspended. 

At the other end the cable that was attached 
to the pig tightened, but the pig stood firm, and 
projected a meek and quivering snout toward 
the company. 

**He weighs more than two-fifty,’’ observed 
Mr. Porson, with mild triumph. ‘‘Now then, 
you fellers in the middle, there, you see to it that 
the middle of the weighin’-machine don’t get 
away. The rest of you folks can help to carry 
rocks. ’’ 

There was a section of an old stone wall near 
by, and to this the spectators hilariously repaired. 
They lifted stones as big as their heads and came 
staggering with them to the bag, into which they 


dumped them. And still the pig stood firm. 


““My stars!’’ ex- 
claimed one farmer 





eater, even forahawg.’’ 

“That so?’? Mr. 
Porson looked medita- 
tively for a moment at 
his prodigy. ‘‘I’ll 
weigh that there hawg 
to-morrow in the pres- 
ence of Sam and wit- 
nesses. ’” 

**Where will you do 
the weighing, Mr. 
Porson ?”’ 

**Right on this here 
spot.’’ 

**But you have no 
scales, have you ?’’ 

** Never you mind. 
Hawgs was weighéd 
before scales was in- 
vented. ’’ 





after another, and they 
ran hastily back to the 
wall for more stones. 
Then the pig began 
to protest; not loudly 
at first, but with a sort 
of surfeited grunting. 
Gabriel Shook dropped 
a twenty-pound bullet 
into the bag, and the 
pig squealed with rage. 
He could not under- 
stand the force that 
was buoying him up so 
helplessly, and he was 
angry and afraid. 
**He’s walking on 
his tiptoes!’’ shouted 
one of the watchers of 
the ‘‘middle line,’’ 





The next day at the 
appointed hour the 
neighbors assembled at 
Mr. Porson’s farm. Sam Bope sauntered up 
with a comical wink at the gathering. ‘‘Well, 
Mr. Porson, I’ve come to see the weighin’ in 
of that shoat of yours,’’ he observed, genially. 

**I’ve been awaiting your coming,’’ was Mr. 
Porson’s dignified reply. 

He led the way to the pig-pen. There he 
halted the company and approached Sam, whom 
he seized with both arms about the waist and 
lifted off the ground. 

**T thought so,’’ he remarked, as he deposited 
him. ‘‘How much do ye weigh ?’’ 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


**Hundred and forty-five with my clothes | 


on,’’ Sam answered. 

**I thought so,’’ repeated Mr. Porson. ‘‘You 
all saw his feet cleared the ground ?’’ 

The spectators vouched for it. 

**Now then, folks, if you’ll step this way,’’ 
and Mr. Porson led them along the orchard 
fence to a heavy plank that was balanced across 
one of the posts. He asked his friends to 
inspect the plank. 

**You see that there chalk-mark on her ; that’s 
the middle of her, the exact middle, and you see 
it comes right where she balances on the fence- 


post. Now I want two of you fellers to stand | 
here and see that that middle don’t slide off | 
either way, no matter whether the plank tips up | 
| pen. 


or down.’’ 

Having stationed these watchers, he went to 
the sty, and in a moment appeared, leading his 
hog by a piece of cable attached to a broad canvas 
belt that was strapped about the animal’s middle. 
A shout went up from the crowd. 

‘“‘Where did ye get the riggin’, Isaac?’’ 
‘‘Warm weather’s come; ain’t it time to leave 
off his stomach-band?’’ ‘Well, now, if that 
ain’t the ingenious contraption !’’ 

Mr. Porson ignored the comments. 

“TI had some difficulty in getting the belt 
round his waist,’ he remarked. ‘‘I hope ’twill 
be strong enough. ’’ 

“You had ought to have dismantled the 
belting down to the mill,’’ suggested Sam Bope. 


fresh little boys!’’ retorted Mr. Porson. 

Leading the docile hog forward, he: attached 
the loop of the cable to one end of the balancing 
plank, where a notch had been cut to receive it. 

“*Now you folks hold the plank steady,’’ he 
warned the two who were standing by the fence, 
“‘and make sure that the middle don’t get away 
from ye.’’ 

Then he climbed the fence and descended on 
the other side. The spectators now noticed the 
big canvas bag lying on the ground partly filled 
with stones. Mr. Porson took the neck of the 
bag in both hands over his right shoulder, and 
lifted the weight off the ground. Then he 
dropped it. 

“*That there bag of rocks weighs an even two 
hundred and fifty pounds,’’ he announced. 

**How do you know ?’? demanded Sam Bope. 


HE ATTACHED THE LOOP OF THE CABLE. 








joyously. 

**Here’s a sockdola- 
ger for him!’’ gasped 
old Ephraim Dow, stumbling forward, bent 
nearly double with the weight of a huge rock. 
**Here, all you fellers, help me h’ist her, 


99 


| somebody !’? and in another moment Ephraim’s 


contribution was plumped enthusiastically into 
the bag. 

With a shrill shriek from the pig, the plank 
sprang gently into the air; and there at last pig 
and bag swayed and balanced on equal terms. 
There was a cheer of delight from every one, 
even from Sam Bope. 

But Mr. Porson held up his hand and went 
sedately to the fence. 

‘“*The middle ain’t budged an inch,’’ he 
stated. ‘‘It’s a good clean weigh. Now if you 
fellers will help me to get this here tackle down, 
I’ll be in a position to announce the result. 
Don’t spill out the rocks. That’s right, Gabriel, 
drop the bag off first, so’s to reassure the hawg 
that he ain’t no air-ship.’’ 

Gabriel Shook pulled the slip-noose that sup- 
ported the bag, and it dropped to the ground. 
So did the pig, who would have made off 
dragging twenty feet of plank, had not Mr. 
Porson restrained him. 

**Just as soon as I relieve him of his belly- 
band, I’ll come back and announce the result,’’ 
Mr. Porson said, as he led the pig toward its 


**T don’t see where the weighin’ comes in,’’ 
remarked Sam Bope, ‘‘but it’s a good show, and 
I don’t begredge it to the old man.’’ 

The old man returned, grave and deliberate 
in his movements as always. He advanced to 
the bag of rocks. The crowd closed in about 
him expectantly, half-stooping in their eagerness. 
He laid hold of the neck of the bag with both 
hands, and getting it over his right shoulder, 
heaved. 

**Ye can’t budge it, Porson,’’ said Gabriel, 
lost in astonishment at such folly. ‘‘It’s 
redic’ lous. ’’ 

Mr. Porson did not reply. He took a fresh 


}grip and strained mightily. The veins stood 
“Yes, it would make a fine strap to whale | 


out on his forehead, and his beard seemed to 
bristle with the fury of his effort. 

*‘Oh, lemme take a holt, too!’’ said Gabriel, 
in distress. 

**You keep away!’’ said Mr. Porson, fiercely, 
and a third time he took the bag over his shoulder 
aud heaved and strained. 

Then he desisted. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘that there bag as it 
now lies is just a trifle more than precisely twice 
what I can lift. I know by the feel of it. It 
weighs, therefore, just a trifle more than five 
hundred pounds, —say, five hundred and five 
pounds,—and that, gentlemen, is the weight of 
my hawg.’’ 

‘*Mr. Porson,’’ said Sam Bope, advancing a 
step and speaking with solemn respect, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t presume to contradict you—not for the 
world!’’ 
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$9,000.00 
IN CASH. 
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ANY OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
will succeed during the year in 
obtaining five new subscriptions each to 
The Youth’s Companion. Some, while 
securing these five new subscriptions, 
will have zzteresting experiences. Many 
will develop business ability. Some will 
originate new and practical methods for 
working which will show tact, enterprise 
and energy. Some will secure the five 
new subscriptions easily; others will find 
it more difficult. It will, however, be a 
matter of interest and practical value to 
The Companion ¢o know the personal 
expertences of each one while securing 
these five new subscriptions to The 
Youth’s Companion. For this reason 
we shall divide the sum of five thousand 
dollars equally among all our subscri- 
bers who are successful in securing the 
five new subscriptions between October 
23, 1902, and July I, 1903. 

There is hardly a town in the United 
States where five new subscriptions to 
The Companion could not be secured. 
You will have nearly five months in 
which to obtain them. 


9999 


CONDITIONS. 


On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied 
by a statement that you hope to secure FOUR other new 
subscriptions, we will send you, free, a special outfit, which 
should make ii quite easy for you to secure the other four, 
We will also send you a blank document containing printed 
questions for you to answer when the five new subscriptions 
have been secured by you. The blank is to be sent tous filled 
out when you have secured the fifth name. This blank, con- 
taining the answers, will then be filed away, and at the end 
of the season you will share equally with the other success- 
Jul subscribers in the FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
IN ADDITION wo this, we shall give to the TEN SUB- 
SCRIBERS in each group of states, as shown by the map 
on page 674 of The Youth's Companion, December 25, 
1902, whose answers indicate the greatest amount of per- 
severance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 

THESE SPECIAL PAYMENTS are in addition to 
various other Articles of Merchandise and Perseverance 
Rewards that you may select for obtaining new subscriptions 
to The Youth's Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAWYER'S | 
CRYSTAL 

















gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are : 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 








SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. : 
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Toasted Butter Crackers. 


The ideal Cracker for that time-honored :unch, 
CRACKERS AND CHEESE WITH COFFEE. 
‘*Toasted Butters’’ are made of the purest materials and “She 


are baked by our special toasting process, giving them a 
flavor and crispness unlike any other. Try them. = 





V Bs, 






25 Cents (Pore tent teat.) 100. 


The Largest Box of Crackers 
in Your Grocer’s 






































Dainty — Delicious — Wholesome 


Ready to eat in less time than 


b 
| : eT j any other, 
Ss Zz || as it is already measured and 
= a3 ) Si 
PAmUTALTURED BY / | 
|__ ORANGE. MASS. Makes the Most, the Best, Never Fails. 
for Full-Sized Two-Quart Package and our new 


EVERY TIME. 



















DISSOLVES INSTANTLY. 
MINUTE GELATINE 
Me Send 15 Cents wins en espa Book, Ths ao taligabout 


may be depended upon 
Address WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 





Ceea Tom Choice of These 


Valuable Premiums FREE with our 
$10.00 Combination Order for Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea, Coffee, Etc. 


THE STANDARD SOAP WORKS 
All for a $10.00 Order. FACTORY-TO-FAMILY PLAN: 





Order our standard Goods, and You Get the Profits 
between our Factory and your Family in a handsome Premium. 
We will send Premium at once with the Goods. On all 


Cash Orders you may select, as a Present, an Extra Dollar’s 


Worth of Goods Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and Premium are 
All Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 


not satisfactory or as represented. 








This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes will be made to suit. 
21 bars Laundry Soap, at .05 . $1.05. 1box Taleum Powder .. . § .85. 
5 pkgs. Washing Powder,at.10. .50. 1 bottle Finest Vanilla Extract, 80. 
1 pkg. ¥ Ibs.) Lace Starch . . (25. 1 * - Lemon ed -B. 
5 bars Floating Soap,at.07 . . 25. 1 “ ra Ginger 
1 bar Scourin iy Wr. 10. 81lbs. Finest Tea, at .60 
1 box Complexion Soap .. . 0. Your choice of English 
1 “ Buttermilk Soap... . .2. Breakfast, Formosa 
3% Gemmeeei Bem . se eo o A 5. ong, Black, or Mixed 
1 * Glycerine Soap. .... ; 25. (green and black 
| hn edicated Soap ... . -« 25. 1b. Finest Coffee ...... -. 40. 
2 Shaving Sticks,at.10. ... .- 20. 1box Ball Blueing. .... . 10. 
ljar Cold Cream .....-: SS 2 * Biwerree . we see a 15. 
1 bottle Tooth Wash. .... 2%. lcan Furniture Polish .... . 50. 
“ Smelling Salts... . -« mo 2 * Bemeiremee . ws tt 25. 
5. ». eee « «2 & 0 «0.4 50. — 
1 box Witch Hazel Salve . . . .2. Total $10.00. 











If you cannot use it all, get neighbors 


yourself for your trouble. 


Send To-Day for our New Booklet, 


SHOWING NEARLY 200 PREMIUMS. 








This is the famous 













Price 
Bonheur 
$10.00. French Watch. 
Given for 300 


Case made of combination of 
silver and steel, highly polished— 
stays polished. Face enamel green with raised 

white figures. Gold hands. Visible balance- 
wheel and regulator. Stem wind and set. 
Watch less than 3% inch thick. Shown 

actual size. A correct timekeeper. 

Thoroughly reliable in every way. 

This is one of the very best pre- 
miums we have ever offered. A splen- 

did opportunity for any one who needs 

a good Watch. You have to buy 

somebody’s coffee. Why not buy 


Union Club 


Get the best Coffee that grows and a good 
present besides. Save the Coupons. Ask 
your dealer. Send for Prem. List, over 100 articles. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CoO., 


Coupons or two 
Coupons and 
$6.25. 











Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Company, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best 
of all, the shine will last. Will not cake on the 
iron. Lustrous as the sun. 









Restores 
to flour the 
health-giving 


properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 


D CAN 


POUN f 
50%. 4h) : 





BAKERS 
EXTRACTS 


Like All Good Things, Are Being Imitated. 


Unscrupulous concerns that recognize the superi- 
ority of our goods and seek to trade on the reputation 
we have established, but who know not the secret 
process by which we convert choice fruits into 
Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, are flooding the market 
with Chemical and Water Combinations called 
‘* Extracts,’? which they claim are ‘‘as good as 
Baker’s.’’ To further carry out the deception they 
are imitating our package as nearly as they dare. 
Beware of them. Ask for Baker’s Extracts, 
and insist on having them. They are invariably 
in packages like this, bearing our name. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 











As to our reliability, inquire of the Mer- 
rita: 


, cantile Agencies, Pu n Trust Co. 
to join with you— keeping the Premium of Boston, of any of our customers. Address, 


The Standard Soap Works,”?* 


Boston, Mass. 
Premium Show-Rooms 996 and 998 Washington St. 








